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not give up polygamy. His father had sixty-seven chil- 
dren, and he had ninety. The present king is said to 
be a very pleasant gentleman, educated in England, and, 
it may be presumed, carrying back to Siam some impres- 
sions concerning domestic and social life which will 
appear in other reforms. This is not reform by the 
missionary method, but rather through the broader 
influence of Western education and civilization. 


a 


In the interest of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion some college-bred men have begun a mission among 
the immigrants from the south-east of Europe employed 
in various capacities in Western Pennsylvania. As a 
preparation for their work these young men have spent 
a year in the regions from which these immigrants have 
come to learn their language, to become familiar with 
their former home life, customs, and habits of thought. 
Coming back with this knowledge, they have discovered 
that the Slav and the Magyar are not so brutish as they 
seem to bein their new homes. They have been wrenched 
away from their ancestral customs and traditions, and, 
with money in their pockets, thrust into the very midst 
of temptations that were unusual and for the time to 
them irresistible. This is a method of missionary work 
to be admired and approved. When we get access to 
human hearts, we find that the currents of blood which 
course through them are much alike in all tribes and 
nations. To understand everything is often to pardon 
all, and also it gives to a worker the key to hearts and 
minds closed by prejudice and misunderstanding, 
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“Many good people who have watched with interest, 
sympathy, and growing admiration the wonderful work 
which Mr. Washington has been doing have been inex- 
pressibly pained by the misfortune which has come to 
him. In the carelessness of innocence he strayed into a 
position where an unprovoked attack upon him became 
the occasion for suspicion on the part of those who were 
eager to find some flaw in his wonderful career. We 
are very sure that the letter from the President of the 
United States which follows expresses the feeling of those 
who are most interested in the redemption of the colored 
Lace r= 

My dear Dr. Washington,—I am greatly distressed at your mis- 
fortune, and I hasten to write you of my sympathy, my hope that 
you will soon recover from the wounds inflicted by insane suspicion 
or viciousness, and of my confidence in you, in your integrity and 
morality of character, and in your highest usefulness to your race 
and to all the people of this country. 

_ It would be a nation’s loss if this untoward incident in any way 
impaired your great power for good in the solution of one of the 
most difficult problems before us. 

I want you to know that your friends are standing by you in 
every trial and that I am proud to subscribe myself as one. 


(Signed) Winwiam H. Tart. 
ve 


IN a vain hope that we may rescue a few innocent peo- 
ple from the hands of the spoiler, we again call attention 
to the attack which the government is making upon the 
men and women who use the mails with intent to de- 
fraud those who trust the statements they make. Some- 
times innocent prospectors and promoters are them- 
selves deceived and rush into speculations in which they 
involve themselves and those who trust them in financial 
ruin. It is almost useless to warn our readers against 
such self-deceived people, because they are honest, en- 
thusiastic, and in reputation above suspicion. But, after 
all, so far as practical results are concerned they belong 
to that other large class who not only lie to their cor- 
respondents, but who lie intentionally and with cold- 
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blooded purpose to cheat, to deceive, and to despoil all 
who trust them. Their name is legion. Every year 
they gather in millions of dollars from men and women 
who can ill afford to lose the money they invest. The 
president of a stock exchange once said to the writer, 
“No man has any right to come here and speculate unless 
he can afford to lose all the money he puts up.”’ He said, 
“T have seen so matty ministers, teachers, and others 
come here and lose their money that I dread to see them 
make ventures in the stock market.’’ How much worse 
and more certain is the fate of those who trust the wily 


promoter! 
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THERE has been a wonderful uprising of the American 
conscience within the last ten years, and the evil deeds of 
strong men, beautiful women, and the idle rich have been 
set forth by many writers and speakers and condemned 
by the conscience of the community at large. But every 
trade and profession, including that of the ministry of 
religion, is surrounded by pitfalls and temptations, and 
the magazines and the writers that have conscientiously 
devoted themselves to the exposure of evil and the advo- 
cacy of righteousness have in many cases been tempted 
to use the opportunity to make gain and reputation. 
In doing so they have overleaped themselves and have 
damaged the cause they advocated. They have told 
lies about honest men and led the general public to dis- 
believe them when they told the truth about rascals. 
One of the pitiful things about the whole business is that, 
having gone so far, some of them have sold out to men who 
had much money and reputations which might easily be 
damaged by disclosure of the truth. 


A Bit of Coral. 


In order to get even a bird’s-eye view of the vast field 
of human thought through which discovery has ranged 
during the last half century, it has been necessary to 
separate the facts discovered into classes, and then take 
a specimen fact or two under each class. Of those which 
affect the drift of theology there are four classes. They 
relate to the world in which we live; viz., the coming of 
man and his antiquity; the record of his religious life; 
the Bible and other books; the soul, spirit, and matter. 
Now in all these and in many other ways progress has 
been made in three particulars: Ignorance has been 
supplanted by knowledge; wrong information has been 
corrected by right information; partial knowledge has 
widened into inspiring conviction. 

How old is the earth? Fifty years ago nearly every- 
body in the Christian Church would have said six thou- 
sand years. ‘To-day almost nobody would say it. The 
recovery of the lost history of the world is one of the 
miracles of our time. The magician had his magic stone 
or magic mirror, in which one looked and saw the events 
of his life or read the secret of his fate. But no magic 
mirror ever revealed such wonders as any water-worn 
pebble or chip of bituminous coal will open up to the 
eye of a geologist. The weather-beaten stone which 
serves the writer as a paper-weight is a fragment of coral 
from the plains of Iowa. It grew there in the salt sea 
when all our Northern Continent, except one Laurentian 
ridge in Canada, was as yet without form and void. 

Blindfold a geologist in Switzerland, transport him by 
aérial ships, without noise or dust or jar, set him down 
in the land where this stone was found, and instantly, 
without hesitation or mistake, he would tell you the 
story of that land for a million years with no record but 
this tablet of coral. 

But what religious value has a physical fact? What 
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' difference does it make to theology whether that rough 
lump of stone was made just as it is by the Creator six 
thousand years ago, or whether in a shallow salt sea, a 
million years before Adam, the progenitor of the Hebrew 
race, was born, the coral polyp was building there its 
home, evolving out of its own translucent substance the 
delicate tracery of stone which would rival the skill of 
a Saracen and outlast the pyramids? A physical fact 
need have no religious significance, and this has none 
except that while it enlarges our conception of creative 
wisdom it removes a barrier to religious progress which 
forty years ago was well-nigh impassable. With the 
statement that the earth, plants, animals, and man were 
made four thousand years B.c., were bound up theological 
statements and systems which fell into a heap of ruin 
when the physical supports gave way. ‘The fall of man, 
the vicarious sacrifice of Christ, the personal devil, the 
second coming of Jesus, the dreadful day of judgment,— 
these doctrines, and such as these, lose their physical 
support the moment this bit of coral is admitted in evi- 
dence. 

The story of the deluge has blocked the way of dis- 
covery for ages. It has taken all the strength and skill 
of modern science to remove that obstacle. Among men 
devoted to the study of science here and there we find 
one who insists on the deluge. But even he turns our 
thoughts away from the Noachian flood to contemplate 
the floods which work through geologic areas. Of floods, 
deluges, cataclysms, the rocks tell the story. Floods of 
fire, waves of melted lava, deluges of water, hot and cold, 
have swept over this ancient globe of ours, carving, grind- 
ing, polishing, enriching, fertilizing, and at last making 
safe and beautiful a home for man. And not least among 
the services they have rendered these floods have swept 
away the barriers of thought. At last, therefore, for the 
first time in the history of the world man is free to think 
large thoughts of God and his universe. The age of the 
earth and the antiquity of man are not religious topics, 
but they are intimately related to the progress of re- 
ligious thought. Forty years ago the doctrine of evolu- 
tion was on trial. Agassiz was teaching that creation 
proceeded by successive stages of being, the lower pre- 
ceding the higher. Darwin was teaching that creation 
proceeded by evolution of the higher from the lower. 
Both asserted the great antiquity of man, and both were 
denounced as infidels, whose doctrines, if accepted, would 
destroy the Bible, undermine religion, and overthrow 
the Church. No theory of creation has any especial 
significance from a religious point of view. But it is a 
great gain to discover that. It is a great gain to accept 
the new knowledge which contradicts our old belief, and 
then to find that religion remains the same, excepting 
that it has greater depth of earth, more room for the 
spread of its roots and the pushing out of its branches. 

The doctrine of evolution is in itself not more religious 
than the multiplication table or the laws of electricity. 
And yet because it has widened all the thoughts of man, 
it has wrought a revolution in every department of 
theological research, Biblical criticism, and ecclesiastical 
history. 

Fifty years ago most men believed that all that ever 
could be known about the first two thousand years of 
human history was recorded in the first ten chapters of 
the book of Genesis. ‘The history was incredible, re- 
cording things unlike any that ever happen now upon 
the earth, and not to be explained by any knowledge of 
human life and human nature as we now see it. Man 
was there represented as a semi-supernatural being. 
He lived well-nigh one thousand years, and during many 
centuries each man begat sons and daughters. And the 
angels saw the daughters of men to be fair in spite of 
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their degenerate nature, and married them. Of these 
marriages mighty men were born. God himself did not 
hesitate to come down and put off all the glories of in- 
finite power and walk the earth like a man. We need 
not repeat the story. Most men accepted it, worshipped 
it, and forgot it. Modern knowledge has reset the story 
of human life. It has put the books of Genesis into its 
proper place, explained it, and given it a value which it 
never had before. 


Growth. 


This little word tells the whole story. Nobody was 
ever commanded to stand still, at least for any length 
of time; but all the world and all the years order us to 
go ahead. Nothing remains as it was, and nothing will 
remain as it is. Each year passes, and the oldest of us 
know that it has not been a mere repetition of something 
preceding. It has given us new crops, and it has given 
us new ideas. New plants and new fruits have come into 
our cultivation, and more and more this is getting to be the 
definition of agriculture, to create. Mr. Burbank stands 
for the new sort of people that are taking the place of the 
old-fashioned slow-goers. 

Jesus came that we might have more life; and life 
means every time change and change forward,—progress 
and betterment. The moment growth stops, life stops, 
and then begins a transformation into some other kind 
of life, which also will continue just as long as growth 
continues, and no longer. Here we are at the end of 
the year, and nature has worked all summer, weaving 
the myriad forms of vegetable growth, and, now that 
growth ends, the looms stop. The earth is covered with 
leaves, and the finished fruit is stored in the cellars, and 
the perfected grains go to the millers. 

Under the old philosophy and its attendant theology 
the eternal struggle was to stop movement. It was the 
determination of the readers to establish in some way 
stability. The progressives and reformers became mar- 
tyrs, but the stand-still principle never found permanent 
place in the Christian Church. From first to last, and 
more notably now than ever, there has been evolution 
in theological belief and life. The Jesus of the middle 
centuries is not the Jesus of to-day. To compel any 
body of men to stand still has been as utterly impossi- 
ble as to make Galileo’s world stand still. After the 
most bitter persecution, still they move. Compare the 
theological condition of to-day with that of New England 
at the beginning of the last century,—Channing at the 
front to-day, but still leading on. 

The fundamental principle of our present theology is 
well expressed in the word “evolution”’ or “development.” 
The old is forever to become new; but, becoming new, 
it differentiates into the better and the broader. It is 
a curious fact that the suspected and hated doctrine which 
Darwin announced has come to be the fundamental 
philosophy of Christianity. Instead of something fixed 
eternally, instead of truth revealed in its totality, truth 
is ever unfolding, and it is allowed that it ever will unfold 
for the upward looker. It is an essentially new funda- 
mental principle. It is growth, and that every one has 
got to come to if he would save his soul. Salvation no 
longer consists in being transferred from one world to 
another, from a work world to a world of shiftless rest, 
without responsibility or care, but consists in a will to 
do the right and obey the true. So we come to the end of 
the year, not as to the end of anything more than a period. 
We come to a beginning rather than to an ending. Each 
year has been a preparation for its successor; and we 
are sure that, as time passes, we shall wrestle with new 
problems and haye new trials of our manhood and 
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womanhood. ‘The mission of the church is not to crush 
those who’are determined to move forward, but its very 
innermost meaning is permission to grow. The church 
should be, and a true church is, an organized protective 
force surrounding free souls in their desire to know more 
of God in nature. A recent writer has admirably stated 
it as a mission to restore the world to “its normal condi- 
tion of evolution.’’ Its methods should be the setting 
up in every community of an institution, dedicated to 
the future,—that is, to progress. Institutions have their 
day, and pass by into the waste heap of time because 
they are static. ‘They perish because the spirit of prog- 
ress is not in them. But, “when progress itself becomes 
institutionalized, that institution is eternal.’’ Such 
an institution is the church, in its essential idea, or it 
ought to. be. It not only tolerates growth, it orders 
growth. No church in this day has any excuse for its 
existence if its members do not feel inspired to think 
for themselves. No such investigation should. go on as 
that spiritual investigation which determines our inde- 
pendent relationship to Him in whom we live and have 
our being. 


American Cnitarian Association, 


“One of a Thousand.” 


Or, perhaps, he may have been one of many thousands. 
I saw him in a far-away hamlet in the heart of Florida. 

‘The train was, as usual, some hours late, and, when I 
left it and started through the tall pine forests over a 
road of sand, the sun was hanging low in the west, ad- 
monishing me that there was no time to lose if I intended 
to take any photographs of certain people and places 
I had come to see. 

The entire locality was a striking example of the havoc 
wrought by the unexpected freezings of recent years in 
Florida. ‘This village, twenty years ago, was inhabited 
by people from the North. Here they built houses that 
are now falling to pieces, here they planted orange groves 
that have been cut back and frozen back until they are 
mere dejected-looking rows of shrubs apparently ashamed 
of their own existence; and here, too, those enterprising 
and enthusiastic Northerners had entertained visions 
of prosperity that have long since faded into thin air. 

I had just snapped a melancholy orange grove when 
I met a man of about seventy coming along the sandy 
path. He told me that he was one of the original colony 
of Northern people, and later he told me something else 
which interested me still more. 

‘That evening, after I had taken pictures of the aban- 
doned store, the ruins of the saw-mill, the dilapidated 
cottages, and other interesting features of the almost 
deserted village, I found that it was to be long after 
dark before I could catch a train for the distant city, 
and that I was to “flag” that train by lighting a news- 
paper and swinging it as a torch. It was while I was 
waiting for this train that ‘‘one of a thousand”’ made 
his revelation. He was a talkative soul, and I was a 
good listener, and thus he ran on:— 

“T tell yer what! these folks around here think I’m an 
infidel, and I don’t know what all. But I tell them that 
I ain’t worryin’. ‘The ministers that come here pretend 
to know all about the hereafter, they get the people inter 
the churches and undertake to picture it all out, and 
they git excited, and there’s no end o’ goin’s on. But 
they don’t trouble me. I help ’em all I can, and try to 
be honest and do as I’d be done by. They wonder why 
I don’t worry and fret and take on and be converted, 
and all that; but I just tell "em there’s a law behind 
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everything, and I'll take my chances hereafter just as 
I take ’em here. I don’t believe these preachers know 
any more about the future than I do. ‘They quote the 
Bible to prove what they say; but in my opinion the 
Bible is like an old fiddle, you can play any tune you 
like on it. The first article in my creed is, ‘I believe in 
common sense,’ and the second is, ‘I believe we are all 
going to get what we deserve, no more nor no less.” 

He talked in this strain for a long time. I had already 
been told that, while he was a sort of atheist, he did more 
good among the poor people who lived in a few of these 
tumble-down houses than all the neighbors put together. 
In the course of his long talk he handled the ministers 
without gloves, and was not particularly complimentary 
to some of the very “‘religious’’ people in the vicinity. 

This fact led my companion to exclaim, “Why, Mr. 
Wilson is a minister!” 

The old man’s eyes stared at me in astonishment, 
and, when he had caught his breath, he exclaimed: ‘“‘ Mr. 
Wilson, a minister! What kind of a minister, for heaven’s 
sake?”’ 

My companion replied: “He is a Unitarian minister. 
He happens to be the secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association.” 

In an instant he was on his feet. “A Unitarian min- 
ister! Put it there!” -And he wrung my hand until 
it cracked. 

“Why, I’ve been a Unitarian for fifty years. I’m an 
associate member of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. I’ve been getting literature from somebody in 
Springfield, Mass., for years. And you are Mr. Wilson, 
the secretary! By thunder, you won’t mind what I 
said about ministers, will you? The Unitarians are all 
right. We have the best religion on earth—to live by, 
to work by, and to die by!” 

This is why I think of him as one of many thousands 
who are living without fellowship, without religious 
sympathy, without being understood, and yet happy 
in their honest lives and good works, and at peace with 
God and all the world, because they have “the best 
religion on earth.” Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


THE loss of more than one hundred and forty lives in a 
factory near Washington Square, in New York, last 
Saturday, has brought many communities in the country 
face to face with the problem of providing, either by new 
legislation or by the enforcement of existing laws, rea- 
sonable precautions against the repetition of such dis- 
asters, all too frequent in American cities. It has been 
shown that the calamity in New York was made possible 
by the absence of outside fire escapes, by the circum- 
stance of locked or barred exits, by an utter disregard of 
the most ordinary precautions to insure safety in case of 
a panic caused by the outbreak of fire. That, too, 
despite statutory regulations previously assumed to have 
provided for just the emergency that came upon the 
workers, nine-tenths of whom were women, in the build- 
ing in Washington Place. The fact that the structure 
was of the sort classified as fire-proof aided in no degree 
to diminish the frightful loss of life or retard the swiftness 


of the horror. 
& 


‘THE announcement comes from Paris that M. Jusserand, 
the French Ambassador as Washington, is carrying on 
with President Taft preliminary discussions of a general 
treaty of arbitration between the United States and 
France. An agreement already exists between the two 
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republics whereby controversies which do not affect the 
honor or independence of either country shall be submitted 
to arbitrators. ‘The contemplated negotiations will cover 
a wider ground, to include even questions involving 
national honor. It is believed at Washington and at 
Paris that the opening of direct negotiations with France 
awaits the outcome of the President’s plan for arbitra- 
tion as affecting Anglo-American relations. The suc- 
cess of the contemplated arrangement, however, is so 
dependent upon the sentiment of the majority in the 
Senate that the administration is sounding the opinion 
of senators as a preparatory step toward the drafting 
of a definite programme as a basis for the first of the general 
treaties planned by the President. 


Td 


‘THE Japanese press received with expressions of grati- 
fication the assurance, conveyed to the Japanese ambassa- 
dor by President Taft on March 22, that the military 
operations on the border of Texas are in no way actuated 
by a suspicion of prospective treachery on the part of 
Japan. By that declaration, which Mr. Taft made to 
Baron Uchida in the course of a notable interview at 
the White House, the head of the nation set at rest a 
rumor which has found persistent currency even in some 
of the reliable newspapers of the country, that the armed 
forces of the United States had been set in motion by 
the discovery that Japanese diplomacy was overreach- 
ing American interests by some actual or potential 
agreement with Mexico. For the circulation of these 
disquieting inventions, which the President pronounced 
“malicious stories,’ Mr. Taft expressed his unqualified 
regret to the representative of the Japanese government 
and people. 

ad 


In the mean while events are shaping themselves with 
rapidity in the region now admitted to be the cause of 
the concentration of 20,000 soldiers within easy striking 
distance of the border between Texas and Mexico. In 
the attempt to allay popular discontent, President Diaz 
at the end of last week announced the resignation of his 
entire cabinet. That step. was quickly followed by the 
appointment as minister of foreign affairs of Sefior de la 
Barra, Mexican ambassador to the United States, who is 
regarded as highly acceptable to the American government. 
Sefior de la Barra’s selection for the post hitherto occu- 
pied by Sefior Creel, himself formerly minister to the 
United States, was accepted at Washington as an augury 
of internal peace in the republic to the south. The 
contemplated change of cabinet, however, did not evoke 
from the leaders of the insurrection the expected expres- 
sions of acquiescence in President Diaz’s plans of reform; 
and it was intimated by the Junta that much more com- 
prehensive measures were required. 


& 


TuHat Francesco Ferrer dead is a greater issue than 
Francesco Ferrer living, in the political life of Spain, was 
indicated at the beginning of the week, when the Chamber 
of Deputies at Madrid took up the discussion of the le- 
gality of the execution of the great educator of Barcelona 
in the autumn of 1909. ‘The spirit of the debate at its 
opening indicated that the parliamentary struggle will 
be long and bitter. The proposal for the discussion, 
which came from the republican benches, was accepted 
by the government several months ago in response to a 
wide-spread public sentiment, not confined to the borders 
of Spain. The defenders of Sefior Ferrer are directing 
their attack chiefly upon Sefior Maura, the conservative 
premier, under whose direction the tragedy of Montejuich 
was enacted. It is their intention to prove that Ferrer 
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was executed, not under the requirements of law, but to 
meet a political exigency. They are determined to 
end, if possible, the possibility of Sefior Maura’s return 
to power under any circumstances. 


J 


THE cabinet crisis in Russia came to an end for the 
time being last Friday, when the tentative appointment 
of M. Kokovsoff as premier was revoked, and M. Stoly- 
pin acceded to the czar’s wish that he remain in office. 
Incidentally the reactionaries who had opposed Premier 
Stolypin’s plan for the establishment of local self-govern- 
ment in the nine western provinces—the project known 
as the “Zemstvo bill’’—felt the weight of the imperial 
hand. MM. ‘Trepoff and Durnovo, whose names have 
often figured in the history of reactionary activities in 
the past four or five years, were suspended from the 
council of the empire for the remainder of the year, and 
a plain intimation was sent out from the Winter Palace 
that other opponents of the bill in the council will be 
dealt with vigorously in the near future. M. Kokovsoff’s 
ill success is commented upon by the liberal press of 
Russia as a loss to the cause of progress toward the 
thorough modernization of the Russian system of gov- 
emment. Yet the disciplining of the reactionaries in 
the council is regarded as a partial compensation. 
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Nor a single visiting crowned head lent the lustre of 
his presence to the opening of the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the birth of United Italy, which 
was inaugurated with elaborate ceremonies by King 
Victor Emmanuel II. last Monday. A hostile demon- 
stration against the Vatican, which was quickly sup- 
pressed by armed force, testified to the popular explana- 
tion of this strange absence of sovereigns from the com- 
memoration of one of the great achievements of modern 
history. Indirect reference to the strained relations 
between Vatican and Quirinal was contained in the 
speech of the king, who said: “We must not forget the 
mission that history has intrusted to Italy to proclaim 
the right of nations to live independent. With Rome 
as its capital, Italy represents the tranquil coexistence 
of the Church and the State, the latter guaranteeing 
full and fruitful liberty to religion as it does to science.” 


Brevities. 


Do we know the whole truth concerning the landslides 
in the Panama Canal? 


Postage stamps should never be moistened until they 
are ready for use on envelopes. 


Will the dear contributor bear in mind the fact that the 
editor hates a rolled manuscript? 


Easter lilies and Christmas symbols have no meaning 
as emblems of faith south of the equator. 


One day a dealer in supplies sent by mail received orders 
from Salem, Or., Salem, O., and Salem, N.C. 


We have recently read with wonder sermons whiclr are 
said to have been produced by the great masters of the 
art of preaching. 


Some of our contributors forget that the horizon of the 
Christian Register is not limited to the landscape visible 
from the State House in Boston. 
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What has become of the great families of Boston that 
from fifty to a hundred years ago were famous the world 
over for ability and success in life? 


It is a curious fact that many short-lived men and 
women have had at their command everything that money 
can buy and all the resources of science. 


One can almost trace the successive waves of immigra- 
tion from Southern to Northern New England by the 
repetition of the names of the towns from which the early 
settlers moved. 


It looks now as if we might at last get at the truth con- 
cerning the loss of the Maine. How foolish and guilty 
some people will feel if it turns out that the explosion 
came from within! 


Letters to the Gditor, 


An Established Church. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In the Register of Nov. 17, 1910, page 1214, appears 
a letter from Farmington, Conn., signed “C. Edward 


Roberts.”’ It is there said that the term ‘“‘ Established 
Church” is a ‘‘mere legal term,’ and “a misnomer at 
that.” In the sense that ‘Establishment’? was the 


result of Acts of Parliament,—that is, by the law of Eng- 
land,—“ Established Church” may of course be said 
to be a “legal term.” But is it a ‘“‘misnomer,’” a name 
wrongly applied? Mr. Roberts does not mention any 
other name of better usage. 

The expression “Established Church”’ is, I think, very 
generally used, and is sanctioned by authority of writers 
careful in their selection of words. See Lecky, ‘‘ Democ- 
racy and Liberty,” vol. i. pp. 514, 515; The Standard 
Dictionary, London and New York (1901), under the 
word “establishment”; Campbell, “The Puritan in 
Holland, England, and America” (1893), pp. 13, 47; 
“Two Centuries of Irish History,” 1691-1870, Intro- 
duction by James Bryce, M.P., London (1888), pp. 475, 
484; the Title to Mr. Asquith’s Bill, introduced in the 
House of Commons, April 21, 1909, to Disestablish and 
Disendow the Welsh Episcopal Church; Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia (1879), vol. ii. p. 132, title “Established 
Church”; Bryce, “The American Commonwealth”’ 
(1891), vol. ii., chap. cii.; Amendment I., Constitution 
of the United States; ‘‘Some Probable Effects of Dis- 
establishment,” by the Right Rev. Bishop Welldon, 
Nineteenth Century and After, No. 405, November, 1910, 
pp. 800, 816; Emerson, “English Traits,” chap. xili., be- 
ginning with the sentence: “The Church at this moment 
is much to be pitied. She has nothing left but posses- 
sion. If a bishop meets an intelligent gentleman and 
reads fatal interrogation in his eyes, he has no resource 
but to take wine with him.” 

Surely, Mr. Roberts will have made a noteworthy 
discovery if he succeeds in convicting the foregoing au- 
thorities of inaccuracy. 

Mr. Roberts says the Established Church is not “even 
incorporated.’”’ Well, in the sense in which we lawyers 
understand that term, it is not incorporated. Neither 
is the Established Church of Scotland, nor is the Eng- 
lish Army or the English Navy, or the British duty on 
tobacco, or the Lord Mayor of London’s coach. After 
the Act of 14 Car. 2, c. 4 (1662),—to say nothing of 
1 Eliz., c. 2 (1558),—it would be hard to name any power, 
privilege, or discriminating monopoly that would be 
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added to the Establishment by becoming a body cor- 
porate. From 1662 to the present day the exclusive 
powers and privileges granted by Act of Parliament 
have been slowly wrested from, and reluctantly lost by, 
the Established Church, so that now all Englishmen have 
almost the same rights as conscientious citizens. “To-day 
a man may enter Oxford or Cambridge without scruple 
or hypocrisy. An Englishman may bury his dead, get 
married, hold religious service, take office in the govern- 
ment or at Oxford or Cambridge, and may teach his 
children as he sees fit without the inquisitorial hand of 
the Established Church upon him. But Parliament has 
only very recently released the grip of the Established 
Church from these matters. 

Think of what the little handful of Unitarians like 
Joseph Chamberlain might have grown to in England, 
if majorities in Parliament had by chance, by conform- 
ity acts, five-mile acts, and the like, made Unitarianism 
the sole door to the pursuit of an English career or the 
getting of an English university education. 

About seventy-five per cent. of people of all denomina- 
tions in England and Wales were, according to figures 
of 1892, members of the Established Church. See 
“Handy Book of Church of England,” by Rev. Edward 
L. Cutts, D.D., London (1892). In the United States, 
where, happily, we have tolerated no discrimination be- 
tween sects, and have had no uniformity legislation, the 
figures, according to those given by Mr. Bryce as of 
1887, vol. ii. p. 578, ““The American Commonwealth” 
(edition of 1891), show the percentage of Episcopalians 
as about four per cent. of all Protestant denominations. 
If one includes Catholics, the percentage, as I figure it, 
would be about two per cent. Episcopalian. 

I would like to comment upon Mr. Roberts’s state- 
ment, ‘‘There is no Act of Parliament known—which 
established the Church of England.’ But, since he adds 
the words ‘‘as such,’ he impairs the relevancy or im- 
portance of his assertion, at least until one is advised 
as to how much or how little he would claim for “as 
such.” 

When Mr. Roberts says the Church of England has 
been accepted by “‘common consent,’’ we heartily agree, 
and wish to add that nothing could have been devised 
to make the Thirty-nine Articles, the Athanasian Creed, 
and all the rubrics more popular and more commonly 
consented to than the penalties and disabilities imposed 
for not swearing that you believed them. But, when 
Mr. Roberts says that the clergy are not “paid by the 
government,” he should have mentioned the Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s seventy-five thousand dollars per annum. 
I know an archbishop is not ordinarily spoken of in Eng- 
land as one of the clergy, but has Mr. Roberts forgotten 
about “Queen Anne’s Bounty’’? 

Disestablishment of the Episcopal Church was gained 
by Ireland in the late sixties of the last century, if I 
remember rightly. Such disestablishment is coming soon 
in Wales. Our children will perhaps see its disestablish- 
ment in England, unless the bishops read the handwriting 
on the wall and behave themselves better in the House 
of Lords. 

“The moving finger writes, and, having writ, 
Moves on, nor all your piety nor wit 
Can move it back to cancel half a line, 

Nor all your tears wash out a word of it.” 

I have held the above, thinking you might wish to make 
some reply to Mr. Roberts yourself; but, seeing none in 
the Register, thought some answer was within the pro- 
prieties, and perhaps within the needs of a clear under- 
standing of Mr. Roberts’s letter. 


JosEPH WILBY. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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A Friendly Word. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Although I have in an incidental way expressed to 
you my appreciation of your paper, I wish, as I finish 
reading the last number of it which comes to me, to write 
you with that purpose expressly in mind. I conclude, 
from the letters which you have published, that I am not 
alone in my admiration of your work, and I, too, am in- 
clined to wonder why other editors of religious papers 
are not so successful in furnishing their readers with so 
much that is inspiring and helpful in so many ways. It 
goes without saying that our positions are different, but 
you do manage to get so much in each copy that appeals 
to the universal religious experience that one finds so 
much in common as to reduce the opportunities for 
controversy to a minimum. I do not happen to be so 
fortunately situated as one of my brothers, who expressed 
his intention of continuing his copy of the Register, but, 
were I able, I should certainly show my appreciation in 
just that way. At the same time I am congratulating 
myself in having been able to enjoy and profit by your 
generous feast of good things for a whole year, and can 
say very truly that I have found the last number quite 
as enjoyable as I did the first. 

ANOTHER EPISCOPALIAN. 


The Tyranny of Doing. 


BY KATE RESTIEAUX. 


Recently I listened to a sermon by a noted divine, the 
point or moral of which, being greatly emphasized, has 
left with me a decided impression. Yet perhaps I should 
not mention the “point” of such a discourse. It was 


delivered on the 12th of February, and was, in truth, 


as rounded and as many-sided as the noble character it 
portrayed. But one statement, thrice repeated, was that 
“the hurrying soul is the lost soul.’’ The discourse 
referred to was so perfect in itself as to leave little temp- 
tation in the mind of a listener to improve or dilate on 
its theme. But that “hurrying soul,” taking fast hold 
of my mind, has caused a train of thought often dwelt 
upon, but strangely elusive, to become coalesced or 
condensed into words. We all know the “hurrying soul.” 
Its body need not, of necessity, be hurried, though very 
apt to be abnormally impelled by the hurrying spirit 
within. Therefore I speak of “‘the tyranny of doing’’ 
very much as I might of “the selfishness of service,’””— 
a statement paradoxical to the ear, though not to the 
reason, as I see it. And back I go to protoplasmic days, 
to the very beginnings of things, in the hope of showing 
how this instinct developed and, as tyranny, still survives. 

We are told that through unnumbered ages animal 
growth was simply survival, that all created things 
preyed upon one another; and, with all due regard to 
prevision and the God-like forces, our existence seems, as 
we view it, but a toss up, so easily is it proved that the 
strong, the swift, and the fortunate survived simply by 
the destruction of those less favored. A long story, but 
quickly told, from protoplasm to man, as the mind takes 
in at one leaping glance the whole sweep of time and man’s 
origin. But we know there came a day when that which 
the Creator not only allowed, but adopted as a working 
method, became by the very mind thus created to be 
classed as an utterly selfish proceeding. For ages it 
was guessed or surmised to be so, till at length not only 
the heart, but the reasoning power, proclaimed the al- 
truistic triumph, ‘confessing the belief that in time the 
truly selfish would perish from the earth,—surely a great 
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change of front, all along the line, a rearrangement of 
values, a general and oft-repeated shaking up and set- 
tling down. And just here I shall bring in again that 
“hurrying soul” and show the fatal nature of its haste. 
Its root is in the utter selfishness which is the heritage of 
the human race, if no other. In this statement I recog- 
nize the persistent nature of that struggle for existence 
by which alone survival was possible. The altruistic 
principle is still in the experimental stage. Men do not 
yet trust themselves or their neighbors, hence the haste, 
the scramble, and the rush. In the early history of our 
country, for example, when a man must hew the logs for 
his own house, sink the well, clear the land, and keep off 
foes, human and otherwise, surely, if ever, he must be 
“Up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labor and [not] to wait.” 


That is, he would find little leisure for waiting if he were 
to do any living at all in a world that was all strenuous 
preparation. But now, after the soil, the forests, the 
winds, and the waters have been subdued to the needs 
of man, now in the twentieth century, why all this 
haste and rush, all this speeding up and training down? 
“Ts it necessary?’’ asks my soul. And I answer “‘No,” 
by all that the good God has promised, ‘‘No.” ‘“‘In- 
dustry is good: idleness is bad,” so says the proverb; 
and within certain limits who shall gainsay it? But 
clearly before my inward eye rises a picture of the modern 
hurrying man or woman, perhaps particularly of the 
woman, who is chained down to no specific hours or 
task. You will meet her at the club and in the church; 
she looks from her windows at your comfortable piazza 
Gf you have one, or any spot that you had hoped to call 
your own). If you drop in for a quiet afternoon chat, 
she is there; and she teeters ‘twixt cup and door as she 
names the different engagements cancelled to be there. 
She is always just catching a train, some one has just 
telephoned, she must finish a letter, prepare an essay 
to read next day, or keep a theatre appointment. You 
wonder at her strenuousness and marvel at your own 
lack of engagements and appointments. Surely there is 
something wrong with you or her. At the club she tells 
gaspingly of her many social cares, her charities, and the 
like. But often, always at last, as you confess your own 
efficiency and general uselessness, there dawns upon you 
the, of necessity, grasping, dissatisfied attitude of such 
a soul. ‘Then, if you close your eyes and think, you will 
be liable to see the course in life which she pursues. 
Perhaps the early morning finds her fairly normal, 
decently forgetful, because restfully indifferent to a few 
thousand things. But, breakfast over, she rushes to the 
telephone, and, ringing up one after another her favorite 
cronies, she collects the gossip and doings of the day. 
Of course, invitations and appointments will come. She 
has no time to muse over a winsome story, sing a song, or 
dwell upon themes that the telephone cannot reach. 
Has the morning sun dropped behind some jagged cloud, 
with full promise to emerge again? Do its reddening rays 
steal through a favorite window, waking some old family 
portrait to new life, or calling to fresh growth the window 
garden that she loves? Possibly so, but she does not 
see it. Her gowns must all be freshened and furbished 
for the many appearances she must make when those 
differing appointments are kept. She is careful of 
appearance usually, and, though nothing can remove the 
wrinkles or that hunted look about the eyes, she fondly 
imagines that a monstrous hat and a spotted veil cover 
all. Repose, why the very name is a horror. At the 
club you start a quiet chat with some kindred spirit 
who has strayed from home to public joys; but that 
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hurrying soul rushes up and begs frantically to introduce 
her dear friend so-and-so, and, while she still gasps the 
name and you strive to recall the lost thread of your 
conversation, she is off to another victim, busily discussing 
the feasibility of raising money for some unfortunate 
or making calls on certain new-comers equally so. I 
have wondered about, watched and weighed, this woman 
for along time. I have moved into the far-away suburbs 
to escape her; and, while I still wondered, the truth 
dawned upon me. It is the same old selfishness cropping 
out again, the same old struggle, though carefully 
concealed, masked under the cloak of consideration for 
the needs and wishes of others. In her restless heart 
is a great fear that she will miss something, if it is no more 
than an electric car or a Monday Sale. I have seen such 
a woman wild with concern because two rival social 
affairs happened to clash. She cannot enjoy anything 
for wishing she were elsewhere. You see it in the furtive 
glance and habit of knowing all that goes on about her. 

I have just finished reading Miss Field’s “‘ Life of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe,” a record of one who was among the most 
gifted and spiritually beautiful of womankind. The fact 
of her abstraction, even in the best company, was noticed, 
also it is said that a conversation or consideration of any 
one thing would cnlist all her attention. Yet therein 
lay the wonderful vision and strength. What is worse 
to a man or woman of soul, who takes any pride in the 
work of God, than a caller who watches the clock and 
makes pitiful attempts to show an interest unfelt, as 
she thinks of the places where at that moment she 
should be? Readers, take my word for it, the woman who 
is lying awake nights for fear of missing something, and 
who so unsparingly criticises her less energetic sister, 
is, in nine cases out of ten, an unscrupulously selfish 
person,—in short, a lost, because a hurrying, soul. Above 
all, she is perfectly right in her conjecture or fears that 
she is missing something. She is missing everything, 
and will continue to do so in this world and the next. 
Therefore, I beg of you, be not conformed to her ways. 
Satan in all his war paint were not so insidious a seducer, 
because she hides under the cloak of industry, philan- 
thropy, and wide interests, a restless, untrustful spirit 
of selfishness that is quite fiendish in its effects on human- 
ity, the home, and unborn generations. Beware of this 
woman, the spirit she shows, the man whom she inspires, 
and the young life that she robs of its dreams and its 
artless, simple ways. I would rather be a dweller on the 
shores of time, a meandering, pulseless monad, than one 
of the modern, rushing, hurrying, losing souls. 

BEVERLY, Mass. 


The Deeper Need. 


My soul was stirred within me by the tales of social 
injustice which I heard. I, too, would become, if need be, 
a martyr to the cause. Conditions must be changed, 
atid that without delay! I should do my part to change 
them at whatever hazard. I should take down my 
dust-covered Karl Marx and Mill and Ely and Hillquitt 
and Henry George, and should proclaim the acceptable 
year of social regeneration. Economics should be my 
daily food and sociology my daily drink. I would preach 
sermons filled to the brim with vitriolic messages for the 
oppressors of the poor and healing balm for the oppressed. 

My heart aflame with this social gospel, I went to the 
home of one of the factory workers. He would, perhaps, 
give me some pointers. But he had no complaint. He 
was saving money out of his slender pay and doing well. 
“Our boss,’’ said he, pointing to the dining table——‘“‘ our 
boss has a heart as big as that table.’”’ But the light had 
gone out of the home with the death of his little boy. 
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He wanted to know if I really believed that he would meet 
the lad again. Tears came unbidden as he said, “I would 
give anything if I could feel so sure of it as you are!” 

A woman, farther on, a lifelong toiler with the needle, 
was thankful that the asthma did not keep her from sit- 
ting up to work. But she did want to know if it was 
really necessary to be baptized, as some of her neighbors 
sought to convince her. What an expression of relief 
passed over her face when I told her that baptism, in 
her case, would have no more to do with salvation than 
washing her face. 

I found many places where the heart was sore, but my 
sociological message did not seem-to be the one to heal 
the wound; rather it was faith in God and his loving 
purposes for all his children. 

While I have not lost my desire to see social justice 
prevail, and shall continue to do my small part to that 
end, yet I find that in my own experience, at least, Henry 
George and Karl Marx are becoming dusty again as I try 
to meet the deeper needs of the village people with whom 
I come in daily contact.—Rev. Robert C. Douthit. 
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Devices of the Adversary. 


BY WILLIAM J. ROE. 


According to the tenets of medieval theology, by “The 
Adversary”’ is distinctly meant the wit and cunning of a 
personal Satan, a being almost co-ordinate and coequal 
with Deity. These two antagonistic powers, having been 
accepted as ‘‘personalities’’ through many centuries of 
gross superstition, have come to be regarded by a consid- 
erable fraction of the Christian world as Good and Evil 
personified. With those who still adhere to the idolatry 
of the past, and even with the more enlightened wor- 
shippers among orthodox believers, these two—each su- 
preme in his own domain—are supposed to be continu- 
ally at war, the battle-ground being the soul of man. 

“Spake the gods on high of old on the throne above 
the firmament, ‘Half the world with night is blind, and 
half the world with light.’’”’ Even to many of us, virtu- 
ally emancipated from almost every one of credulity’s 
grosser forms, the power to accept not only the belief, but 
the knowledge, of a finer—and, indeed, superlative— 
credence, is as yet unattained. Few seem able to com- 
prehend in its complete fulness not only that the Power 
of ‘Truth is One of which all else is but the shadow of the 
ever-enduring substance, but that the infinite moral of the 
universe finds its precise analogy in the infinite mathe- 
matical. The one determines accurately what man must 
know, the other what he ought to love. 

Opposed to knowledge is not only ignorance (where 
problems fail of solution), but apathy and indifference,— 
unwillingness to learn processes and methods. 

Love also has its opposite, not always hatred; but, in 
like manner as with the intellect, ‘‘the heart’’ finds its 
adverse influences in being apathetic or indifferent 
towards its desire: it refuses stubbornly to be taught. 

In religion undoubtedly the most efficient device of the 
Adversary is man’s incapacity to free himself from the 
bondage of long use. He takes for granted premises in- ~ 
herited or bequeathed from former generations. He does 
not wish ‘‘his faith disturbed,’’—which is to say that he 
is morally lazy. He accepts the sanction of vested usage, 
calls it sanctification, and him who would search the title 
to ethical property a blasphemer. 

In matters concerning the relations of Church and State 
the contest between reactionary and ‘‘ Modernist” in 
Europe has only begun. In the dominion of Canada, 
and especially at Montreal, flagrant examples of mort- 
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main sustain the slowly dying cause by exemptions from 
taxation, exemptions found also in abundance in all of 
our States. As yet the sort of radicalism that would tax 
all church property is perhaps undesirable, as undoubt- 
edly it is impracticable. Public sentiment, even on the 
somewhat low level of a ‘“‘measure of police,’’ bars the 
way to that ideal condition where society would require 
that opinion should be self-sustaining or sink by its own 
weight. Devices of the adversary of Progress are in- 
numerable in this regard; but, doubtless, none was ever 
so adroit as when a measure having for object the in- 
trusion of sectarianism into public institutions came 
before the New York legislature labelled by the alluring 
title, ‘A bill for Liberty of Worship.” 

At the present time never was the desire for church 
union among the Protestant denominations more de- 
sired or more ardently sought for. But the evidences 
are notable even with the sects in closest sympathy of 
divergences of trivial matters of opinion; and often the 
gap seems widest where the differences are most trivial. 
Of all the communions none has been more forward in 
the endeavor to unite than the Episcopalians; but the 
sort of unity advocated is invariably found to be based 
upon some dogma implying recognition of churchly au- 
thority, the least offensive probably being an insistence 
upon such a non-essential as the historic episcopate. 

Never, perhaps, were the American people so stirred 
to earnestness without acrimony by the various political 
problems confronting them. As citizens and church- 
men the entire religious world vehemently urges schemes 
for international arbitration, for limitation of n val 
armaments, and for universal peace. But, often by the 
same persons in their capacities as legislators, by voice 
and vote, good men cause additional and ever more 
and more powerful battleships and forts and ordnance 
to be constructed. Peace that cannot yet mean paci- 
fication and patriotism, an inheritance from the remote 
time when every man’s hand was against his neighbor,— 
these are potent devices of the adversary, born of the 
flesh, specious, alluring, but the one because of a too 
tenuous idealism, the other that in terms of universal 
brotherhood it is provincial,—altogether unavailing. 

Not less inimical to the interests and to the advance- 
ment of the cause of right relations between man and 
man is the attitude of antagonism (that no protestations 
of good will can do more than thinly disguise) between 
capital and labor. As intimately associated as thought 
of brain and act of hand, with blind perversity, forgetting 
that ‘‘the injury of one is the concern of all,’ capitalist 
and corporation and trade-union match wit and not 
infrequently brutality. 

If you are (and you probably are) a well-meaning, 
fairly thoughtful citizen, note how unconsciously you 
are aroused and repelled by any suggestion that ‘‘pol- 
itics’”’ is not a subject remote from and beyond or be- 
neath consideration by religion. Note how instinc- 
tively you revolt against certain words, descriptive of 
parties or policies, or ideas ‘‘yet in their mangers.”’ If 
in a prosperous way of business, ‘‘well fixed’’ as the 
saying is, how your easy serenity is disturbed by any 
“radical’’ suggestion, or even by a hint of reform, ab- 
stractly perhaps desirable, but which in concrete shape 
remotely threatens your conservatism. Half a century 
ago the word “Abolition’’ and names like Mrs. Stowe, 
Garrison, Parker, Seward, or Lincoln were sufficient to 
arouse instant ill feeling that no amount of logic or Chris- 
tian fellowship could allay. ‘To-day the moral issue 
has shifted from a question of negro slavery to one of 
undue privilege. But the adversary’s device remains 
to-day as it was then, not quite so malignant in expres- 
sion, but as effectual,—your instant challenge of the sort 
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of privilege that you fear might diminish or destroy your 
own. 

The magazines, “catering to the popular taste,’’ are 
full of furious articles, ‘‘muck-raking,’’ as they have 
come to be called, so virulent and withal so specific 
that it would seem as if this or that wrong, however 
strongly intrenched, must fall before the blows. What 
happens? Virtually nothing. The public, surfeited by 
charges and counter-charges, unproved, unprovable, or 
disproved, have almost ceased to take the fury seriously, 
or regard it as merely means to sell the periodical. 

Flagrant examples of the failure of equity abound. 
It is mot necessary to enter upon the vexed question of 
protected industries or of ‘‘free trade,’”’ to comprehend 
that a high tariff (however it may incidentally benefit 
the laborer) imposes an unequal burden upon him and 
every citizen,—the burden of that indirect taxation which 
seems so plausibly to exempt, and yet so heavily presses. 

Again there is the proposed income tax, a measure 
even now seeking the suffrages of the constitutional 
three-fourths of the States. Theoretically the perfec- 
tion of just taxation, it is in fact a tax upon imbecility 
or integrity. The laboring man and the man of small 
means may delude himself that thus the burden of the 
public support is shifted upon shoulders well able to 
bear it. This also is a delusion: the men. and the cor- 
porations of great wealth simply evade the direct tax 
(for which evasion the devices are notorious) or shift 
the burden back by the one simple device of compen- 
sating prices. 

The same truths exist as to a steeply graded inheritance 
tax, and in fact to the personal property tax, whatever 
form it may take. Strength and wit coolly evade and 
mercilessly impose upon weakness, ignorance, and folly. 

These facts, which need only to be stated to be known, 
are not written as introductory to any specious argu- 
ment in favor of taxation of land only (the so-called 
“single tax’’) or as argument that to the public right- 
fully belongs all ‘‘unearned increment,” but to assert 
that as a measure of justice one just principle should 
prevail, best stated perhaps in one brief phrase, Tax 
the tangible. ‘There are thousands of sophistries tend- 
ing to obscure the reality underlying the word “‘tangible.”’ 
Of these, legislators and assessors are well aware. But 
common sense, disregarding legal quibbles, is also aware. 
Its knows that solid land and brick and stone are no 
more substantial than a franchise. To locate accu- 
rately and to assess equitably should be the sole elements 
governing the pecuniary duty of the individual to the 
State. But the ‘‘Adversary”’ is concerned with such 
intricacies as rebates, exemptions, and the like, devices 
by which privilege evades or shifts its just burdens. 

And this privilege is not the sole prerogative of the 
man or corporation of millions: the laboring man united 
in his trade union asserts it and enforces it. With 
neither is it a question of perfect equity, but rather of 
how much may be safely required and how little lawfully 

iven. 

4 Many other problems exist as to the proper mode of 
solution dividing men sharply on lines more or less well 
defined. ‘Io admit the political rights of women is yet 
confusing. Every right-thinking person admits the evil 
of the liquor habit; but—best illustrated by divergent 
attitudes toward what is known as the canteen at army 
posts—they remain at variance between absolute pro- 
hibition and a practical expediency. The question of 
the attitude of the white race towards the African and 
the Mongolian and Malay is even more perplexing, 
involving as it does such extremes of prejudice. 

The necessary corollary to a form of government such 
as ours approaching a democracy—the existence of 
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parties—has recently lost almost all the former signi- 
ficance of rivalry. Conservative and radical—those who 
have and those who want—still wrangle for projects or 
principles, or merely for office; but the names ‘‘Repub- 
lican’”’ and ‘‘Democrat”’ mean now little or nothing of 
themselves politically. The chief asset of the former is 
a certain impression of respectability and strength, due 
largely to its opponent’s weakness and blundering, above 
all, perhaps, the pervading influence of the towering 
memory of Lincoln. How little of principle attaches to 
the name ‘‘Democracy’’! It is composed of few and 
friable factors,—a cohesion of habit in the South, surf 
under sunny skies caused by a long past tornado, a 
tradition of just rights for the States, and of a simplicity 
long ago swallowed up in a bog of Tammany and ‘tainted 
money,’”—these and the dread of a tendency towards 
centralization are its arguments. 

But amid all the forces and factions and the portending 
dissolution of the two great parties the moral issue re- 
mains and must be reckoned with. We whose franchise 
is held in trust for all the future (whether we ignore or 
utilize expediency) must hold fast to the duty of the 
hour as the best within us conceives it to be, furthering 
the cause of the righteousness that alone exalts a nation. 

“Now the eyes are dim nor wholly 
-Open to the golden gleam, 


And the brute surrenders slowly 
To the God-head and the dream.” 


The experience of all ages testifies that no settlement 
of the world’s great issues has come except by war,— 
that “without shedding of blood is no remission of sin.”’ 
But the philosophy of the gospel of Truth, of the perfect 
thought and life,—of the man immaculate,—also testifies 
to the conquest over this precedent. 

NeEwsure, N.Y. 


Trath. 


BY EDITH WILLIS LINN. 


O love, let us be true! Ljife’s brief, love rare. 
The sea towards which we journey—that we hear 
Faintly in childhood—hour by hour draws near. 
Its solitary vastness each must dare 

Alone. What matters all our heaped-up care, 
Our restlessness, our thirst for fame, our fear 
Lest others win, when o’er that darkling mere 
To unknown port, alone, we shall repair? 
Earth has so little really worth our while, 

Her baubles flash and shatter in our hand. 

Sin beckons, and we laughingly pursue 

To find the skeleton behind the smile; 

And ever nearer on its fretted sand 

Beats that vast sea. O love, let us be true! 


Propinquity. 


BY J. H. ROCKWELL. 


_ In the minds of most persons there is a curious inclina- 
tion to root up remote and occult reasons for things they 
do not fully understand, to the utter ignorance of the 
superficially obvious—as though one should spend his 
time truffle-hunting and trample under foot the finest 
mushrooms in his quest. The more palpable and plau- 
sible reasons are rejected, and this is why propinquity 
goes beggared of its dues. 

It is the solution of many’ otherwise insoluble prob- 
lems, the reconciling of elements impossibly incongruous; 
and, if there is a factor more potent in human affairs, the 
discovery should be made known. Propinquity is mag- 
netism masquerading as circumstance, it is predestina- 
tion posing as chance. That useful phrase, “contiguous 
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adhesiveness,” which occurs in works on moral science, 
goes far to express some qualities of propinquity, which 
defy a more explicit definition. 

And yet there are other attributes which partake so 
unanswerably of the marvellous that a materialist will 
discreetly waive them. Something of magic, of mystery, 
of psychic forces beyond human control, of telepathic 
suggestions as yet unclassified,—these are all constit- 
uents of propinquity, and claim a share in its results, 
immeasurably beyond the bald outcome of “contiguous 
adhesion.”’ Moreover, in proportion as time and space 
contract at the touch of science, the possibilities of pro- 
pinquity sensibly expand: they-are already illimitable. 

The world is peopled by propinquity. It bears the 
fundamental responsibility of most marriages, especially 
among the lower classes. Love at first sight is a rarer 
and rarer event daily, but the constant proximity of 
potential lovers usually culminates in a wedding. Other- 
wise how are we to account for the amazing pairs in 
double harness, who constantly pass us like a country 
fair procession? Each couple is, to our assuming, more 
ill-assorted than the one preceding it: could we have 
had the mating of them, there would at least have been 
“grace and congruity.”’ 

Yet, strange to say, they seemed to be quite contented. 
Possibly that tolerant acquiescence in each other, which 
at first did duty for any more lively emotion, solidifies 
into as good an imitation of love as most of us deserve 
or expect. Perhaps, indeed, it may wear even better 
than the genuine article, which is apt, according to all 
the wisdom of the ancients, to suffer a sea-change when 
storms come. Nay, more: in the very countenances 
of those long wedded, a strange similarity accrues, until 
you can see in husband and wife such unity of unmis- 
takable likeness that they might pass for brother and 
sister. ‘The mental resemblance, if we may credit the 
cynic of ‘‘Locksley Hall,’ is no less apparent. And, 
still more, the effects of propinquity extend themselves 
into such inconceivable quarters as may hardly be hinted 
at and could scarcely be credited. 

As time passes, propinquity crystallizes into necessity, 
and, when the last separation wrenches man and wife 
apart, it is often but for an hour or so: through sheer 
force of habit old Darby is incapable of sustaining a lie 
that lacks old Joan. But matrimony, that ‘‘conspiracy 
of two against the world,’ reveals propinquity in its 
less doubtful aspects. The contagion of bad company 
is notorious: some men are especially susceptible, taking 
color from their environment, much as flora and fauna 
do. They succumb without resistance to that evil aura 
emanating from vicious comrades, to which others might 
present a stone wall of indifference. And then the 
wise-acres turn platitudes into proverbs,—‘‘Birds of a 
feather flock together’’; ‘‘ A man is known by his friends”’; 
or, in the immortal words of ‘‘ English as She is Spoke,” 
“Tell me whom thou frequent, I will tell you which you 
ate." 

On a larger scale these curiosities of propinquity 
repeat themselves in the delirious excesses of crowds. 
A contagious madness inspires their frenzy: the multi- 
tude perpetrates that to which no single man would have 
consented. When two armies or two navies are in each 
other’s immediate vicinity, the air is so charged with 
mutual incitements to slaughter that a single untoward 
movement may wreck the diplomacy of a century. And 
in the ensuing warfare even the arch-foe will be shorn 
of his terrors, for a contemptuous familiarity is bred of 
propinquity to death. 

That transparency of mind by which one’s unspoken 
thoughts become the property of another seldom exists 
except between those on terms of the closest affection, 
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but it is capable of influencing whole communities. Hence 
the astonishing eccentricities of certain sects, and the 
unaccountable sequences of obsession which occur from 
time to time among the half-civilized. 

But there is one direction in which you may indulge 
propinquity to its fullest possibilities, where you may 
yield yourself absolutely to the spell of it, until you be- 
come conscious of something far more deeply interfused 
with the fibres of your being than you have ever ex- 
perienced before. In that communion with Nature, at 
which so many have dimly guessed and which so few 
may hope to realize, propinquity is the outward mani- 
festation of a spiritual oneness,—a union such as common 
experience can but vaguely suggest. It is comparable 
to the love of mother and child, in that it takes hold 
upon eternity; yet it transcends all we know of human 
relationships and their inexorable final tragedy. But 
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“J doubt not through the ages one eternal purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened by the process of the stns.”’ 


There died in New York, not long ago, an actor and 
playwright named Dallas—Mervyn M. Dallas—who 
had reached the age of eighty-seven years. A view of 
the last scene shows him sitting in his chair. By his side 
was a worn copy of Shakespeare, which had slipped from 
his hand and fallen to the floor. No one was with him 
when he died, and this isolation in death seemed fitly 
to follow his isolation while he lived. He had no near 
kin to care for him, had no home except the single room 
he occupied in a boarding-house, and the means of his 
support came out of the Actors’ Fund of America. 

The common verdict, in all probability, would be 
that his life was more pathetic than his death: however, 
as a matter of fact, the lesson that stands out most clearly 
in his closing years suggests something quite the op- 
posite to pathos or sorrow. Mr. Dallas had a purpose in 
living, an unwavering interest that stayed with him up 
to the passing moment when he fell into that last sleep. 

_ If he could not continue to appear on the stage, he could 

still write his plays, and he kept at the work with great 
energy. He kept at it, too, in spite of discouragements, 
since he did not write merely to please himself with his 
work, and he suffered like others, also, the rejection of 
his manuscripts. They returned to him with much too 
great frequency, but his temperament was of a sort that 
could not be long depressed. He was spry and full of 
courage, we are told, to the last. 

He neither wanted nor deserved any one’s pity: his 
hope, his eagerness, and his intense interest in life saved 
him from that. He was a man to be envied by multi- 
tudes who have friends and homes, and who are apathetic, 
discouraged, and convinced that life is not worth living. 
The other dwellers in the boarding-house stood in re- 
spectful and more or less affectionate awe of him. If 
at forty they possess the spirit he showed at eighty, they 
may consider themselves most fortunate. 

Lacking Andrew Carnegie’s millions, this old actor 
shared with him a possession that outweighs all the 
millions. A possessor of millions may easily become a 
morose and brooding pessimist. Mr. Carnegie is hope- 
ful, optimistic, alert: he is absorbed in the great and 
ever-changing drama of the world, and, when we enum- 
erate his resources, that absorption should be placed 
above all the rest. It is the interest of his mind, not the 
interest from his money, that provides a reason for his 
keen enjoyment of life; and so Mr. Dallas, with his cour- 
age and his alertness, was a splendid match for him. 
If he lacked money with which to endow libraries, he 
paid his daily expenses with careful regularity and was 
free to create his beings of the mind. The thing to be 
desired is quite as apparent in the one man as in the 
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other. Here is propinquity in its nicest adjustment: 
millions do not differentiate between these two men. 
Given the right interest, millions count only in so far as 
they serve that interest, widen its scope, and add to the 
good and happiness of mankind: it, and not they, will 
make life worth living. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Edward Everett Hale’s Birthday.* 


BY CHARLES C. GOODWIN. 


If bowed a little, ’tis not by the years 

That lay their weight on thy devoted head, 
Rather ’tis the bending down to dry the tears 

That through the world’s rough buffetings are shed. 
O friend of mine, friend of God’s poor, I send 

All hail and reverent greetirgs, and I pray 
Blessings may follow thee unto the end, 

And that thy loyal heart keep young alway. 
Thou sublimated Puritan, whose life 

Has been what thy strong race held life should be, 
When all the clashing, wickedness, and strife 

Should pass away, and pure souls should be free; 
If still the angel keeps the record blessed, 
Abou Ben Adhem’s name no longer leads the rest. 


Our Social Duty. 


BY REV. JAMES G. TOWNSEND, D.D. 


I am not a socialist, though socialism may be the 
ideal condition; but there is an enormous amount of 
work to be done. First, socialism meats an enlightened, 
collective mind. It means the development of a large 
disinterestedness in the mass of the people. 

So that education must precede the socialist State, a 
previous training in great, general ideas, a certain eleva- 
tion in disinterested feelings: And this will take time, 
at least a number of generations. 

The wage-system, buying what another has to sell 
(perchance his labor), selling what another has to buy, 
is too deeply rooted in the necessities of humanity to be 
easily torn up. But it demands that there shall be 
what Adam Smith calls in his ‘““Wealth of Nations” a 
“natural price.” 

I recognize the evils which accompany this system. 
Above the whirr of the spindle and the shaft I hear the 
plaint of the poor. I see the long procession of the 
laborers going to their daily toil, often unhealthy and 
filthy. I see the hovels and tenements in which multi- 
tudes yet live, how they are crowded into places too 
small for a decent life——no room to cook in, to wash 
properly, or to perform in a modest way the essential 
offices of a civilized life. And this in an age of limitless 
resources, of vast spectacular expenditure, of unparalleled 
luxury, of immense fortunes. 

And, while I gladly admit there has been progress in 
many directions, a wider education, the spreading of 
many comforts, better wages and conditions, and that 
there never were before so many working-people who 
own their own homes, I am constrained to say that 
there is now a pause, that wealth is concentrating in 
fewer hands, and that generally the workingmen, by 
an inexorable necessity, are gravitating toward a con- 
dition of bare subsistence. (If any one doubts this, let 
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prices of food, clothes, all the necessities of life, how 
many, even of those who own their own homes, see ever 
that shadow before them,—an unprotected old age, or, 
inécase of sickness and death, a wife and children left 
without means of support. For, I repeat, under present 
conditions millions of workers, manual and mental, are 
gravitating to a mere subsistence, a livelihood with 
many comforts perhaps, but still only a livelihood, and 
over it always the shadow. 

And, with these conditions confronting even those 
workers people call well-to-do, there are three great 
problems which present themselves for immediate solu- 
tion: first, the stunting of children through ignorance, 
premature toil, and neglect; second, the degradation of 
so many men through lack of necessary means and social 
humiliation; and, third, the corruption of so many 
women through poverty, overwork, and cruelty. Wher- 
’ ever masses of people are thrown together, these prob- 
lems always confront us. 

The first problem, How we can save the children of 
the poor, can be put in the way of solution by making 
education universal, by compelling the attendance of 
every child at school up to a certain age, and providing 
food and clothing if they are needed. And in our schools 
we must have the best teachers, teachers who recognize 
that the young mind follows the law of all progress, now 
advancing fast, now slow, now a long pause, followed, 
perchance, with a sudden birth. 

In the education of the child special attention should 
be given to the development of the body, to make it strong 
and beautiful, and not deform it by unnatural confine- 
ment. 

But I know from my own experience as a teacher, 
our children, without injury to health, might be much 
further advanced if so much rubbish were not taught 
to them. In mathematics boys of ten might be taught 
to use algebraic formulas, apply quadratic equations 
to their problems, and in geometry easily master the ear- 
lier books of Euclid, as H. G. Wells suggests. And they 
could make proportionate advance in other directions. 
Prof. Perry in his address to the British Association at 
Belfast said the average boy of fifteen might be got to 
the infinitesimal calculus, whereas at that age he has 
only, as a rule, taken a peep into algebra. 

Every child should have, in these plastic, blossoming 
hours, a real education in morals, in thinking, in books, 
in work,—an education that shall fit him to go out in 
the world and earn a living and fill some useful place in 
life. 

The solution of the second and third problems, the 
degradation of man and the corruption of woman, may be 
found, in part, by the abbreviation of the number of 
working hours in the day. And, if there were no idle 
classes, with our modern agricultural methods, our im- 
proved machinery, our facilities for bringing the prod- 
ucts of the most distant lands to our doors, with our 
men of science and inventive genius to increase wealth 
and eliminate waste, no one man or woman ought to 
work more than six or seven hours in the day, seven hours 
ought to be the maximum everywhere. And, if all work- 
ing-people were united and would show the reasonable- 
ness of the rule, the concession would soon be made. 

There should also be such an increase in wages and 
salaries as shall place the multitudes of working-people 
above the line of mere subsistence. All men and women 
who sell their labor, labor of hands or heads, with econ- 
omy and sobriety on their part ought to get enough for 
it to buy food and clothes, pay rent, educate their chil- 
dren, and lay up something for the rainy days of old 
age. But with the prices which must be paid for the 
necessaries of life, and the maintenance of that standard 
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of living which society compels, how can this be done 
with present wages and salaries? For there are not 
thousands, but millions, in America to-day, including 
clerks and teachers, who find themselves a little poorer 
at the close of the year than at the beginning. And what 
is the end to be? ; 

Here, for example, is a young girl who is compelled to 
support herself. She must have, to live decently, room, 
food, fire, frocks, hats, shoes, stockings, gloves, ribbons, 
books, a thousand and one things which enter into her 
life. Now even if she has no luxurious habits, how can 
she do this on one dollar a day, and keep herself pure? 
Is it unreasonable that she should have enough for her 
labor to provide the simple things she needs and to 
keep her above temptation? 

It is said she should do with less. But how could a 
girl, standing alone, help desiring the things which she 
saw all others about her using? Could you? 

There should be, moreover, the full recognition of 
human brotherhood and of the true nobility of all useful 
labor. It is one thing in a fashionable church of a Sunday 
morning to praise work, but it is another thing of a 
Monday to treat men and women so that they know 
their manhood and womanhood are recognized and 
honored, and that their labor does not humiliate them. 

I remember, when a boy, that a girl came sometimes 
into my mother’s home to help with the housework. 
She was usually the daughter of a neighbor, and she was 
treated exactly as one of the family, and she felt not the 
slightest inferiority or humiliation. But how different 
now one is treated who comes into the home to do house- 
hold work! But this should not be so. The girl who 
does the menial work should come in and go out of the 
front door, have the privilege of sitting-room and library, 
be introduced and treated as a human being. ‘‘Im- 
possible,’’ say the housewives, ‘‘she is ignorant and 
coarse.”’ It may be, but to treat her like a human sister 
will elevate and humanize her, and this is the only way, 
I believe, to solve the servant problem, no honest work 
must humiliate. 

And when those who buy labor recognize they are 
buying the most precious thing in the world, that those 
who sell labor are their brothers, and that if one man is 
above another in any way, socially or otherwise, it is 
not because he buys labor or sells labor, but because he 
has more reserve, self-restraint, education, character. 
For these qualities, and these only, make one man stand 
above another. And, when we rise to this feeling, we shall 
be in the way of the solution of the great labor problem. 

JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


Spiritual Life, 


A man in spiritual affinity with this eternal mind will 
think the beautiful thoughts of God in the terms of a 
beautiful life—Thomas R. Slicer. 


od 


Take a course in forgetting. You can forget ever so 
many things to your infinite comfort and advantage, and 
there is an easy way of doing it. Crowd them out.— 
Wellspring. 

es 


When you are very busy, your beliefs, like your clothes, 
will wear out rapidly, and you will provide yourself 
with new ones. But keep very busy. ... Religion is 
not what men believe. ... Religion is what men do with 
their beliefs —Thoburn. 
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Put on thee gladness that hath always favor before 
God, and is acceptable unto Him, and delight thyself 
in it, for every man that is glad doeth the things that are 
good and thinketh good thoughts, despising grief.—Pater. 


a 


* One man will make all human nature seem contempt- 
ible: another will exalt it to immeasurable: heights of 
beauty and benignity. So there are men who make it 
hard, others who make it easy, to believe in God.—John 
W. Chadwick. 

& 


The religion of love is the highest form of religion; 
and, the more ardent and comprehensive his affection, 
the more truly religious is the man. A disposition of 
universal benevolence marks the truly religious man.— 
Rev. John A. Wilson. 

& 


The spirit of liberty is not merely, as some people 
imagine, a jealousy of our own particular rights, but a 
respect for the rights of others, and an unwillingness that 
any man, whether high or low, should be wronged and 
trampled under foot.—Channing. 


a 


The greatest thing a human soul ever does in this 
world is to see something and tell what it saw in a plain 
way. Hundreds of people can talk for one who can 
think, but thousands can think for one who can see. 
To see clearly is poetry, philosophy, and religion, all in 
one.— Ruskin. 


A New Evangelism. 


BY REV. W. A. VROOMAN. 


Liberal Christians differ from the orthodox in regard 
to the ways and means of salvation, but there is practical 
agreement as to the purity of character which should re- 
sult from Christian experience. Unless this character is 
associated with certain beliefs about God and Jesus, the 
orthodox regard it as ‘“‘mere morality’? and the man is 
still unsaved from the wrath of God. We believe that 
salvation is character. Where the character is, there is 
the salvation; and, where the character is not, salvation is 
not. They see the kingdom of God as a city walled up 
to heaven and having but one entrance at a little wicket 
gate, hard to find, and no one may pass through without 
affirming confidence that the blood of Jesus atoned for his 
sins. We see the kingdom of God with wide flung gates 
on every side, that are shut neither day nor night, through 
which may pass the children of God in every nation, who 
cultivate purity of heart and are obedient to the spirit of 
unselfish love. Excluded only are the selfish, unclean, 
and evil, until they are willing to qualify for the higher 
citizenship. 

Salvation is essentially a spiritual life of unselfish love. 
The beliefs one has about its origin or its nature are quite 
independent of its manifestation. It is a treasure in 
earthen vessels. It is a quality of character that seeks 
expression in personality. All that a person believes, 
knows, or is will color and modify the outer manifestation 
of this inner spiritual life. The object of all Christian 
culture is to remove hindrances to its free expression, and 
to bring all the elements of personality into obedience to 
its inner laws of beauty. 

This spiritual life is what? The Christian interpreta- 
tion of its phenomena is that it is one aspect of the divine 
spirit manifested in the conscious experience of men. 
Our theories about it are of small account compared with 
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its possession. Sanity is not dependent upon psychology 
nor is the spiritual life dependent on theology. ‘The thing 
itself precedes all theories about it. It has no necessary 
connection with events of antiquity. If the Bible were 
destroyed, it would still remain. If Jesus were a myth, 
the reality of this life would not be affected. “The history 
of Jesus does not make it credible, but the present experi- 
ence of the life makes the actual history of Jesus credible. 
We are not saved because we believe there was a divine 
quality of goodness in Jesus, but we believe there was a 
divine quality in him because we have experienced a 
measure of the same. Orthodoxy is not the cause of it, 
but only an unfortunate incident in the intellectual devel- 
opment of the world. Men of other faiths have experi- 
enced the power of the spiritual life. Christianity has 
no monopoly of God. ‘The life is independent of opinions 
and philosophies. It is an experience to be enjoyed and 
not a statement to be understood. It rises out of the sub- 
conscious depths of human nature when a man becomes 
willing to pay the cost of manifesting such a life in such a 
world. It is not thrust upon the unwilling. They who 
prefer the pleasures of selfishness to the blessedness of the 
spiritual life may resist it. God does not cheapen his 
highest gifts by forcing them on the unwilling. He does 
not raise a man to his best life without his consent. 

In him who wills to do the will of God by manifesting 
this life in the world is the faith of Jesus and the apostles. 
Such a choice may in a worldly sense be costly. It will 
only be made by those who have faith in God, in the real- 
ity and eternal value of spiritual things, and in the divine 
capacities of human nature. This faith may not be 
clearly defined nor articulate, but it is implicit in the re- 
nunciation of the self-centred life. The response to that 
faith is a spiritual energy which transfigures character 
and transforms society. He who yields obedience to this 
inner life soliciting the soul becomes a Christian, though 
he never heard of Christ. He is saved not by his atti- 
tude toward alleged events of ancient history, but by his 
attitude toward the spirit of love in his own heart. His 
salvation is not conditioned by intellectual beliefs, but 
by his willingness to incarnate within the limitations of 
his own personality the love that seeks to reach the world 
through him. He may not discern that inner life of 
love seeking expression in him to be the very life of 
God, but the spirit silently awaits recognition. He 
who accepts this life will sooner or later recognize God 
in it. It is a new and vital bond of union between him- 
self and the divine Father. The fruits of that union 
are described by all the apostles. They rise from within 
as lilies from the bulb. ‘They are not obtained by grudg- 
ing toil, but leap forth like laughter from a merry heart. 
Before the growing beauty of the spiritual life reason 
stands abashed and can only marvel at the mystery. 
By it men may know God better than through the argu- 
ments of philosophy. It is eternal life, the supreme 
revelation of God in man and the evidence of the divine 
goodness pouring into the world through human hearts 
wherever men consent to receive it. Theré is just as 
much of the love and goodness of God in the world to-day 
as men are willing to receive. Light reaches the world 
through the ether, but the love of God through the soul 
of man. ‘They who receive it, though unlearned and 
ignorant men, may learn more about God than unclean 
genius, however cultured, may discover. In it men 
duplicate the experience of Jesus and begin to partake of 
the divine nature. Seeking for God, they bow toward 
the inner shrine of the pure in heart, and cry, ‘‘ Abba, 
Father.’’ Because Jesus has to multitudes come to 
represent a divine humanity, they have seen God in him, 
and with them the step was easy to worship him as God. 
In this way the man Jesus was removed from Christian 
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fellowship with his brethren. Rather do all the facts 
conspire to show that he was in all points like his breth- 
ren, and, if his be taken as the typical experience of all 
the children of God, then when we are perfected we shall 
be like him and attain to his spiritual stature. The 
spirit of life that was in him is the same that to-day and 
in all ages has been in the sons and daughters of God 
who are willing to receive him. If in him God incarnated 
his life, so also in the same sense does he incarnate him- 
self in all men who are willing to manifest him in the world. 

This spirit of life seeking for expression in humanity 
has been known in religion by many names, such as the 
Holy Ghost, the Third Person of the Trinity, the Eternal 
Son, the Eternal Christ, and the like. Jesus called this 
the life of the Father or the spirit of the Father abiding 
in him. Paul likewise said, ‘““There is one God, the 
Father, who is over all, and through all, and in all.” 
John summarized the central fact of Christianity in the 
words, ‘‘God is Love, and he who abideth in love abideth 
in God and God in him.’ There is no reason for saying 
that this spirit of life is in one case one person of a Trinity 
and in another case another person. The unity of life 
and experience is broken by such beliefs. Rather should 
we think of the spiritual life of men in all ages, in Jesus 
or in Paul, in Buddha or Boehme, as the revelation of 
the immanent God, the Father of all, imparting to his 
children, who will accept them, those higher qualities of 
character which constitute their noblest inheritance as 
men. ‘This is the deep mystery of religion, God manifest 
in the flesh, the Father manifesting himself in the con- 
scious experience of his sons, and transforming them 
into his image. 

This is the imperishable truth that lies at the root of 
the belief in the divinity of Christ Jesus. The Christ- 
life of unselfish love is divine, whether in Jesus or any 
other man. ‘That which is true of Jesus is true of others 
who fulfil the same spiritual conditions of obedience. 
Even though the historical Jesus were not actually the 
ideal Christ of the Church, the reality of the Christ-life 
working toward perfect manifestation in the world is 
indisputable. ‘That which we call by that name is the 
life of God as it may be manifested within the life of 
man. His ommniscience, immensity, and omnipotence 
and such qualities are excluded. The idea of a Christ- 
life depends upon a certain community of nature between 
men and God. A man has the capacity for certain of 
the attributes of Deity. Some are bestowed, as we say, 
by nature, but the moral attributes of character are im- 
parted only to the willing. This higher spiritual life 
accepted as the free gift of God to the soul is, in apostolic 
language, Christ formed within. Jesus was to the 
apostles a perfect incarnation of that life, and they sought 
to emulate his example. Any man may seek and find 
it. This Christ-life or this union of the human soul 
with God, this enthronement of the divine spirit in the 
heart of human life, this incarnation of God in man, is 
the universal privilege of humanity, of which Jesus is 
regarded as*the supreme example. 

Pagan religions separate God from man by a great gulf 
or merge man in God by a fatalistic pantheism. Chris- 
tianity seeks to preserve the eternal personality of a man 
while at the same time realizing the immanence of God 
in him. As Eucken says: “Christianity stands for a 
complete fusion of the two natures: the divine, in all the 
fulness of its splendor, can enter into the human, and 
thus the human from its inmost depths can be lifted up 
into the divine. Thus the divine life becomes directly 
and immediately man’s own.” This is the Christian 
interpretation of Christian experience. The reality of 
this spiritual life, and not its dogmas or institutions, has 
been the strength of Christianity. Many dogmas have 
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befogged the truth and alienated men from religion, and 
made them listless and indifferent about the life. Lib- 
eral Christianity would set the reality of the spiritual 
life of unselfish love in the full light of modern thought 
as the heart and soul of Christianity. A rational mysti- 
cism and not an irrational dogmatism must dominate the 
religion of the future. 

Philosophy, scholarship, and culture are all invaluable; 
but the specialty of the Church is the promotion and 
perfecting of spiritual life in man. The Church exists to 
induce men to make the great adventure of faith, by con- 
senting to obey the laws of this inner life that solicits 
the control of their hearts. ‘The-intellectual doubts, the 
moral weakness, the feeble will, the social temptations, 
the economic pressure, and the insistent demands of the 
material existence all affect this work with men. It is 
a complex business. ‘There is action and reaction between 
the inner life and the outer world. Hence the Church 
cannot ignore those conditions of industry or business or 
society which create an unfavorable environment for the 
life in the world. It is the very nature of this spiritual 
life in humanity to stir up conflict against conditions 
that brutalize or deprave men. As fire burns when it 
is kindled, so does this divine spirit hurl men into the fight 
against vice and crime and injustice. They must either 
arm themselves for war on these things or relapse into 
the spiritual deadness of selfish indifference. When the 
Church ceases to provide leaders in the warfare against 
all institutions or social conditions that make it hard or 
perhaps impossible for men to be Christians or even to 
live with decency, then the Church has less real value 
than a socialist club. Every church should be a power 
station where spiritual energy is generated to enlighten 
the world and to save it. Personal religion should be 
the inspiration of public service. Not the material so 
much as the spiritual well-being of men is the end in 
view. ‘The conquest of poverty and the increase of 
culture alone might create a luxurious paganism hasten- 
ing to decay. Only the spiritual life of God freely ac- 
cepted by each generation of men offers a guarantee of 
permanence to social progress and can sustain the world 
in the enjoyment of real brotherhood, peace, and good 
will. The Church must specialize on this aspect of social 
life and keep men in touch with the divine spirit who 
alone can bring to perfect consummation the prayers 
and labors of countless generations. 

Too often religious liberals think their duty done when 
they have exposed an error in orthodoxy or exploded a 
superstition. As well might they imagine that patriot- 
ism in time of war consists in firing rockets, composing 
clever epigrams in ridicule of the enemy, and exposing 
the blunders of the war department. There is more 
important business demanding attention. The business 
of the liberal churches is to preach the gospel of the 
kingdom of God. ‘They have pioneered the way of 
the new theology, they must also pioneer the way of the 
new evangelism. The old evangelism is almost played 
out. It is galvanized into transient activity by itiner- 
ants like Billy Sunday. But as a real force in the na- 
tion it no longer counts for much. Yet the world was 
never more truly religious. Men want real religion freed 
from make-beliefs. They want it minus sham and 
cant. The time calls for a new evangelism. The old 
centred in beliefs about a mythological Christ, the 
new will centre in the real Christ or spiritual life of the 
human heart. The old rested its hope of salvation on 
the death of Jesus, but the new will rest its hope on the 
immanent spirit and love of God. The old summoned 
men to escape the wrath of God, but the new will per- 
suade them to obey the love of God moving in their 
hearts. The old made a business of getting men into 
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heaven, the new will make a business of getting heaven 
into men. The old was confident because God had 
confirmed his testimonies with miracles in Palestine, the 
new is confident because God is in the laws of nature and 
the soul of man. There are many differences between 
the old and the new ways of presenting the gospel of the 
spiritual life. Every liberal church ought to be filled 
with enthusiasm for its delivery. No other church so 
clearly grasps its meaning nor has men better equipped 
to utter it. Have we sufficiently considered its im- 
portance? Are we not too much inclined to wait patiently 
for the other churches to move forward to our position 
and to do the work we ought to have done? Asa matter 
of fact, the liberal churches ought to be leaders in evan- 
gelistic as in educational work. They believe in the 
immanence of God in humanity. They should be in 
earnest about making men realize this profound truth as 
a fact demanding immediate obedience to the divine life 
within. The regenerating power of this faith is bound- 
less. If liberal Christianity has no gospel of hope for 
the drunkard and the prostitute and the thief, as well 
as for the well-bred, it will be a failure and deserve to 
be. We believe it has a real gospel for the prodigal and 
the sinner, the promise of divine grace and spiritual 
power for the seeker after God. Then why should 
liberal churches not be more actively evangelistic in 
presenting to men the saving power of personal religious 
faith? The masses of men have been alienated from 
religion by the travesties and absurdities displayed in 
the name of the Almighty. Their common sense has 
repudiated religion as they have known it. But, if God 
is the Father of men, as we believe, there must be a 
religious message for the common man which to-day will 
constrain him to surrender his life to the Divine Will. 
The liberal churches ought more zealously to deliver that 
message. It should be delivered with the fervor and en- 
thusiasm of apostolic faith. 

Liberal Christianity set out to correct a mistaken 
theology, but cannot stop at that. If it sinks into re- 
ligious Epicureanism or esthetic formalism, its glory will 
fade. Its isolation from the other churches calls atten- 
tion to its radical-heresy and obscures its religious mes- 
sage. We should emphasize the religious value of the 
liberal gospel. We must, in other words, evangelize as 
well as instruct the people. We must give them truth, 
but also induce them to yield personal obedience to the 
God revealed to the inner life of the soul as immanent 
love and power. 

The Church is more than an ethical culture or a phil- 
anthropic society. In such the religious appeal is not 
made. Man is magnified until God is eclipsed. Ethics 
and philanthropy take the place of religion. ‘These are 
so good that to many they seem sufficient. But this 
method of dealing with human life is superficial. Moral 
culture and charity may alleviate the suffering, but 
cannot cure the sin and sorrow of the world. Only God 
entering into human life to regenerate the springs of 
character, and to be the indwelling life of all who con- 
sent to his holy reign over them, can raise men perma- 
nently to the higher levels of conduct and experience. 
The distinctive message of the churches is this gospel 
of the spiritual life in God, a life that is received and 
perfected in the man only as he consents to it and obeys 
its law. 

The average man who aspires to a nobler manhood 
seeks in his time of need, not ethics and philosophy, but 
religion. He wants help: he has no enthusiasm over a 
fossil or a myth or the translation of an ancient text. 
Biblical criticism and Panbabylonianism interest him 
but mildly. He does not warm up over platitudes or 
literary style. He wants something vital and personal 
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to his own life. If the Church does not meet that need, 
he will drift into materialism and irreligion, and, it may 
be, sink to the lower levels. In the liberal gospel, as we 
understand it, is involved everything that makes life 
really worth living. We owe it to the average man of 
the world to make it known to him. He has not under- 
stood it yet. It is wonderful good news, not for the elect 
few, but for all people, for the morally weak, the lost, and 
the nearly damned. ‘The liberal churches have a gospel 
to be proclaimed with fervor and delight. Every church 
should be thrilled with the contagious enthusiasm of its 
people. 

As a rationalizing force in religion, the Unitarian 
churches are rapidly losing their usefulness by the success 
of their efforts. It remains for them now to make ra- 
tional religion a great spiritual movement for the king- 
dom of God on earth. Having conquered superstition, 
let it now conquer sin. The world is not convinced that 
Unitarianism is more than a mere protest against an ob- 
solete theology. If that is all, it will have no call to 
exist after orthodoxy is dead. There is, however, a 
gospel of spiritual life and social redemption to be pro- 
claimed in modern terms to modern men. ‘This is the 
new evangelism and the new reformation. Unitarian 
churches should lead the way. ‘Their greatest era of 
service is only beginning to dawn. 

WINNIPEG, Man. 


Prayer. 


Father of perfect love, we know that, if we abide with 
Thee and Thou with us, we know that all things are cer- 
tain and all things are right. Show us as the Scriptures 
teach us how the redeemed of the Lord are strong in Thy 
strength and glad in Thy infinite joy. Come to us Thy- 
self that we may know how we may live and move and 
have our being in our God. Father, help us to lift up those 
who are fallen, to lift up those who are fallen by the way- 
side, that we may enter into Thy work and go about Thy 
business, and live not as if we were alone, but enter the 
great company of the great family of Thy love who seek 
to come nearer to each other and nearer to Thee. ‘Thou 
hast brought us here from our separate prayers that we 
may speak in one prayer and sing in one song, for we are 
all one in Thee. Be with those who are sad, from whom 
Thou has called away those who are near and dear. ‘Thou 
canst teach by an open grave as nowhere else: teach them 
and teach us how we live in the spirit and walk in the 
spirit, and how, ‘‘when this earthly tabernacle is dis- 
solved, we have a house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens.”” Open our eyes that we may see the won- 
ders and glories of this world which Thou hast made for 
us. Show us how Thou art in all and that Thou art glad 
when we are glad. Help us when we are weak. Teach us 
to see Thee in the glories of the spring, in the sweetness 
of the flowers, in the song of the birds, in all the beauties 
of this world. O Father, may we consecrate this new 
week to ‘Thee with higher purpose and stronger love. 
May he reign whose right it is to reign, that from the 
north to the south and from the east to the west men may 
acknowledge the kingdom of Thy present love, and may 
Thy kingdom come and Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven. In this country of ours, blessed with a thou- 
sand blessings, strong in a thousand providences and 
promises, bound together from so many States made one 
out of many, bless our rulers and magistrates that they 
may administer Thy laws and make us that happy people 
whose God is the Lord. Be with this ancient Common- 
wealth. ‘Thou wert pleased to bring our fathers across 
a wilderness of waters: be with us as Thou wert with 
them, Amen,—Edward Everett Hale. 
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At a City Desk. 


Oh, to follow the homing swallow 
Southward over the sunlit sea, 

Out of the squalor and soil and dolor— 
Come, some fairy, and set me free! 


Bid me wander anywhere yonder, 
Done with cities and dust and din; 

Give me doing and swift pursuing, 
A life to lose and a world to win. 


Aspens quiver by lake and river, 
And every leaf has a call for me,— 
And every flower and cloud and shower 
And secret bower and lonely tree. 


Then let me dally by dale and valley, 

By velvet meadow and woodland way; 
Set me afloat in a plunging boat 

With sea-room out in the windy bay. 


Set me glowing where gales are blowing 
Free from heaven on combe and crest; 

Give me the tussle of taut young muscle, 
The mountain inn and the ingle rest. 


Put me astride of a horse to ride, 
And give me stars and a rolling. plain; 
Send me laughter and strife—and after 
Let me pay, if I must, with pain. 


Oh, to shatter the things that matter— 
Hey for the revel and roundelay! 

Ho for roving and life and loving! 
Oh, for Youth and a year of May! 


—H, Greenham, in Pall Mall Magazine. 


The Ministry of Religion. 

His Excellency, Woodrow Wilson, in an 
address from which we select a few para- 
graphs, says some things worth remember- 
ing. We quote from the Christian Work 
and Evangelist:— 


There are two ideals between which the 
Church, first: and last, has oscillated in 
respect to the position that a minister ought 
to hold in the community. The one is the 
ideal which expects the minister to hold 
himself aloof from the ordinary transactions 
of life, and to devote himself exclusively, 
and I was about to say almost ostentatiously, 
to the things which are spiritual. This is 
the ideal which has led to asceticism, to 
practices of the Church which have abso- 
lutely shut the priesthood off from the 
life of the community, which have forced 
upon them an unnatural way of living and 
an unnatural separation from the ordinary 
interests of the world. 

Then there is the opposite idea,—that the 
minister ought to be part of everything ina 
community that makes for its betterment, 
its improvement, its amelioration, its ref- 
ormation; that he should take a deep 
interest in everything that affects the life 
of the community and be at particular pains 
to live as other men live, and not in any 
way show himself separate from the world, 
not in any way that, at any rate externally, 
changes the current and method of his life. 
Certain men in our own generation have 
taken the position that, though they wish to 
preach the gospel and influence men to 
come to Christ, they will have a greater in- 
fluence if they do not accept the ordination 
of the Church, but remain laymen. It is 
their impression that a layman can preach 
straighter to the hearts of laymen than 
ministers can. ‘There is something of the 
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ministerial instrumentality is tainted a little 
by the professionalism which is in it; that 
the advice of the professional spiritual 
adviser is less cogent than the advice of 
the amateur spiritual adviser. This is the 
extreme form of this view. 

Let us acknowledge at the outset that in 
our time we have been trying to unfrock 
the ministerial profession, literally and 
metaphorically. We are afraid of the frock, 
we are afraid of the sign, we are afraid of 
the touch of professionalism. It is a char- 
acteristic of our time that we wish to com- 
bine all things without differentiation in 
one single thing that we call life, and the 
consequence is that we do not know what 
we would be at. The consequence is that no 


‘man sees distinctly enough the particular 


road that he is trying to tread, the particular 


function which he is trying to perform in 


society. He says, “‘I must be a man,” by 
which he means an added general force in 
society and not a specialized force in society; 
by which he means that he must disperse his 
powers and not concentrate them. And 
yet the difficulty of modern times is this 
very dispersion of professional energy, this 
obliteration of the lines that run and should 
run between one calling and another. The 
soldier is proud of his uniform and of the 
straps over his arms and shoulders, the 
marks of his rank; and every man who 
counts for as much of direct force as the 
soldier counts for ought to be proud of the 
things that distinguish his calling. I trust 
that no man will go into the ministry with 
the hope that he can conceal himself in the 
crowd, so that no man may know that he 
is a minister. I hope that he may plan 
his life so that nobody may ever associate 
with him without knowing that he is a 
minister. 

How are we going to do this? By resum- 
ing the costume, by resuming the ritual, by 
resuming the aloofness and separateness 
from the world? That would be better 
than nothing. It is true, whether we like 
the fact or not, that the Roman Catholic 
priesthood, when its members have teally 
remembered their consecration and lived 
true to it, have made a deeper impression 
upon the communities they lived in than 
the Protestant clergy because they were 
men whom to look upon was to recall the 
fact that they were commissioned out of 
the unseen, that they did not live as other 
men lived, that they did devote themselves 
to something separate and apart; that it 
was intended that, when they came into a 
company of men, those men should be re- 
minded that here was a commissioner who 
was not a commissioner of the world; and 
when these men have been true to that 
standard they have been incomparable 
forces in the world.... 

It is very interesting to note how mis- 
cellaneous the Church of our day has become 
in its objects and endeavors. It is interest- 
ing to note how central it regards its kitchen 
in the basement, the bowling alley attached 
to the church, the billiard table where 
youngsters may amuse themselves, the gym- 
nasium,—the things that naturally associate 
themselves with what we call the institutional 
work of the Church. Did you ever ask your- 
An institution 
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amusements; but I do want to call your. 


attention to the fact that the persons whom 
we lead to do these things are not often 
reminded of why it is that we ask them to 
do them there, at the church. I have been 
in some churches where, when these things 
were going on, the minute the minister came 
into the room you somehow got the im- 
pression that you had been reminded of 
something. The walls of the room were no 
longer as solid as they were; you saw bigger 
spaces; the mind seemed to go back to 
dreams that had seemed vague before you 
at your mother’s. knee, and that gentle 
figure there seemed to say: ‘It is delightful 
that we should so disport ourselves, but we 
are spirits. We know each other only as 
we know each other spiritually, and only as 
these things bind us together in an eternal 
brotherhood is it worth while to be here.’ 
I have been at other such gatherings when 
the entrance of the minister did not suggest 
anything of the kind, when only another 
human being had come: into the room,—a 
human being who had no more suggestion 
of the eternal about him than the youngest 
person present, a man who did not carry in 
his mien and attitude and speech any mes- 
sage whatever, whose personality was not 
radiant with anything. 

Now, it does not take a great man to 
radiate a pure spirit, because the most mod- 
est gifts can be associated with very deep and 
real religious experiences, and the spirit 
may speak when the tongue is tied. I have 
myself witnessed the history of a pastor 
whose preaching was impossible, but whose 
life was divine; and in twenty years there 
was built up a power out of that church, out 
of what I might call that speechless church, 
which did not radiate from the most eloquent 
pulpit in the other churches of the place; 
where eloquence seemed empty alongside 
of radiant godliness; where the spirit seemed 
to have a thousand tongues and the mind 
only one; where the doctrine was more 
expounded by the daily life of the one pastor 
than by all the expositions of the others. 
If you can combine the two, if your life can 
display the secret and otherwise not readily 
understood principles of the gospel and 
your sermons expound the life exemplified, 
then you have something irresistible for the 
regeneration and revolution of a commu- 
nity; but, as compared with each other, the 
reminder of the life is worth a thousand 
times the suggestion of the pulpit.... 

Now the world is not going to be saved 
except the minister model himself on Christ. 
The world is not going to be evangelized 
unless the minister distinguish himself from 
the community. The Church is not going 
to recover its authority among men until 
its ministers display their credentials in 
their lives, by showing that the thought 
that is in them is always the thought that 
makes for salvation; that they will not 
teach the things that are impure; that they 
will not play with the things that are dan- 
gerous; that they are not reformers, but 
ministers of Christ. Did you ever notice 
that Christ was not a reformer? Not that 
he would have frowned upon a reformer, 
but he was not a reformer. He was not 
organizing men to do what is necessary 
to be done in order to reconstruct and 
better human life. He was supplying the 
whole motive force of that and everything 
else. It is just as much of a reform to go 
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into a household where there is not the 
sweetness of Christian feeling and introduce 
it there by contagion as it is to sit on a plat- 
form at a public meeting intended to set 
forward some missionary enterprise... . 

Let every man, therefore, who goes into 
the ministry set himself apart: let every 
man who goes into the ministry go into it 
with a determination that nobody shall 
fail to know that he is a minister of the gos- 
pel. It can be graciously done, without 
austerity, without rebuke, without offensive- 
ness; it can be done by the simple method 
merely of being conscious yourself that you 
are the minister of God. For what a man is 
conscious of believing, he communicates to 
those who consort with him; what a man is 
known to stand for, he transmits to those 
who are in his presence, though he speak 
never a word. And this consciousness of 
his will be the consciousness of every com- 
pany he moves in,—a sweet consciousness 
that will make his presence very gracious 
and everything he does acceptable to those 
with whom he consorts,—not shutting him 
off from the ordinary relationships of life, 
but irradiating those relationships, making 
them the means of spreading the conscious- 
ness he has of what he is. 


When I hear some of the things which } 


young men say to me, by way of putting 
the arguments to themselves for going into 
the ministry, I think they are talking of 
another profession. Their motive is to do 
something, when it should be to be some- 
thing. You do not have to be anything in 
particular to be a lawyer. I have been a 
lawyer and I know. You do not have to 
be anything in particular, except a kind- 
hearted man, perhaps, to be a physician; 
you do not have to be anything, nor to un- 
dergo any strong spiritual change, in order 
to be a merchant. The only profession 
which consists in being something is the 
ministry of our Lord and Saviour, and it 
does not consist of anything else. It is 
manifested in other things, but it does not 
consist of anything else. And that concep- 
tion of the minister which rubs all the marks 
of it off and mixes him in the crowd so that 
you cannot pick him out is a process of 
eliminating the ministry itself. 


Japan’s New Strength and Ancient 
eakness. 

At this time, when a thorough understand- 
ing of Japan is of much consequence for in- 
ternational good will, the following account 
of conditions in that country given by Arthur 
Judson Brown in the Continent will interest 
many. 


Japan is in some respects one of the most 
attractive countries. in the world. One 
who has visited it can never forget the 
charm of its hospitality, the neatness of the 
homes and villages, and the courageous energy 
with which the people are grappling with their 
new and difficult problems. 

Evidences of the new life which is stirring 
the nation are apparent on every hand. 
Tokyo, the intellectual and political centre 
of the nation, has become one of the influ- 
ential cities of the world. Osaka is the 
centre of the new industrial Japan, and there 
the commercial and manufacturing enter- 
prises of the country may be seen on a large 
scale. The occasional traveller too often 
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neglects this city, which is one of the most 
distinctive cities of modern Japan. 

Kyoto continues to be the artistic and 
Buddhistic heart of Japan. One does not 
expect to see much change in the sacred 
Shinto city of Yamada, or the shrines and 
temples of scenic and historic Nikko; but 
even there the traveller finds indications of 
progress. The new highway, three miles 
in length, connecting the two Shinto shrines 
at Yamada, is not surpassed by any road in 
Europe. Everywhere the traveller is charmed 
by the beauty of the scenery. There is 
no more attractive country in the world 
than this land of mountains and valleys, 
of streams and gardens. 

The contrast between the Japan of to- 
day and the Japan which I found nine years 
ago is not so immediately apparent as one 
might imagine. 
tively little change. Japanese architecture 
is the same, save that here and there a new 
public building is of foreign style. Increas- 
ing numbers of educated men wear Furo- 
pean dress; but the native garments still 
predominate on the streets. The railway 
service is excellent; but the jinrikisha still 
awaits the traveller at every station, and the 
bare-legged runner swiftly draws him over 
the smooth streets and between the long 
rows of narrow shops with their picturesque 
signs. Japan, to the eye, is still Japan, 
the quaintest and most beautiful land of 
Northern Asia. 

But, as one moves among the people, he 
becomes conscious of subtler changes. Nine 
years ago I found a militant Japan. The 
people had not recovered from their rage 
and chagrin over Russia’s seizure of Port 
Arthur and Manchuria, thus depriving them 
of the hard-won fruits of the China-Japan 
War of 1894. The nation was thinking of 
revenge. It realized, too, that Russian 
aggressions must result in war. It was 
therefore drilling soldiers, building warships, 
and accumulating military stores. 

The Japan of to-day is not less militant 
than the Japan of former years. It under- 
stands perfectly that the Russians will not 
permanently acquiesce in the stinging defeat 
which was inflicted upon them. ‘The Japan- 
ese know that the Koreans hate them and 
that the Chinese are jealous of them. They 
know, too, that many foreigners throughout 
the Far East are suspicious of them. They 
discern, moreover, that the position which 
they have now won in the world in general, 
and in the Far Eastin particular, is one which 
can be held only by military force. The 
Japanese, therefore, are maintaining their 
army and navy at a high stage of efficiency. 

One hears many stories to the effect that 
enormous stores of munitions of war are 
being accumulated. It is difficult to tell 
how far this is true; but no one doubts that 
the Japanese are keeping themselves in first- 
class military condition, just as the British, 
the Germans, and the French are keeping 
themselves, and as a strong party wishes to 
keep the United States. All this is natural 
as conditions now are. 

But Japan, while not less military, is more 
commercial than formerly. It understands 
that war is costly business. It 
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(the Kokumin Shimfun) says that “the heavy 
debts of Japan are more than the nation 
can endure.’’ Japan realizes that its ma- 
terial resources are greatly inferior to those 
of most other first-class powers, and that the 
position and ambitions of the nation require 
wealth as well as an army and navy. 

The Japanese cannot get this wealth by 
agriculture; for not only is Japan a com- 
paratively small country territorially, but 
only about 12 per cent. of its area is easily 
susceptible of cultivation. It is a land of 
hills and mountains. The valleys are usually 
tich, but they are not extensive, and there 
are no vast stretches of rich prairie soil like 
those in Manchuria and the western part of 
the United States. 

So the Japanese have entered upon a period 
of commercial and industrial development. 
They have studied to good effect the example 
of England and are trying to make themselves 
a manufacturing people. ‘Trade is being fos- 
tered on a large scale. Factories, the best 
modern machinery, extensive shipping in- 
terests, and great business enterprises testify 
to the zeal with which the Japanese are 
entering the sphere of commercial activity. 
When one considers the contempt with which 
trade was regarded by feudal Japan only a few 
decades ago, he is amazed by the skill and 
persistence with which the new Japan is 
striving for the mastery in the markets of the 
world. It is not easy for the white races to 
compete with them. The Japanese already 
lead in the trade of the Pacific ocean, and 
dominate that of Korea and Manchuria. 
They are competing with foreign and Chinese 
steamship lines on the Yang-tse river to 
Hankow, planting their colonies in every 
port city of the Far East, and running their 
steamships to America, India, and Australia. 

The advantages of Japan in this commer- 
cial rivalry are short haul, cheap labor, 
control of transportation lines, both by land 
and sea, and government subsidies. Several 
of the great enterprises of modern Japan are 
controlled either directly or indirectly by the 
government. The Japanese people are mov- 
ing as a unit in the furtherance of their 
commercial ambitions. The business man 
does not have to fight alone for foreign trade, 
as the American tradesman must. He has 
the backing of the nation. Allied industries 
support him. Shipping countries give him 
every possible advantage. He is, to use 
an American term, a part of an immense 
“trust,’’ only the trust is a government 
instead of a corporation. 

I heard much criticism of Japanese com- 
mercial methods. European and American 
business men spoke with great bitterness 
of their unfairness. They alleged that Japan- 
ese firms obtain railway rebates; that 
transportation lines are so managed that 
Japanese firms have their freight promptly 
forwarded while foreign firms are subject 
to ruinous delays; that foreign labels and 
trade-marks are placed upon inferior goods, 
so that it is difficult to sell a genuine brand 
to an Asiatic, as the latter believes that he 
can get the same brand from a Japanese 
at a lower price. They also alleged that 
foreign traders in Manchuria are compelled 


spent} to pay full duties upon all goods, but that 


$585,000,000 in the Russia-Japan War, and | the Japanese, through their absolute control 
the nation is staggering under the enormous | of the only railway, are able to evade the 
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last year, only $3,000,000 worth paid duty. 
For a long time Japanese goods were poured 
into Manchuria at Antung on the Yalu 
River. Then foreign powers encouraged the 
Chinese to place an inspector of the imperial 
Chinese customs at Antung. The Japanese 
could not oppose this, but they did their 
best-to have a Japanese inspector chosen. 
An American in the customs service, how- 
ever, was appointed. His experience in 
endeavoring to enforce the laws against the 
Japanese will make interesting reading, if 
it is ever published. 

The rage and chagrin of European and 
American business men in the Far East 
can better be imagined than described: A 
disgusted foreigner declared to me that there 
is not a white man in the Far East, except 
some who are in the employ of the Japanese, 
who is friendly toward them, and that their 
dominant characteristics are “‘conceit and 
deceit.’’ He denied not only the honesty, 
but even the courage, of the Japanese, 
insisting that the capture of Port Arthur 
was not due to the bravery of the assailants, 
but to the incompetence of the defenders. 
He said that the Russian soldiers were as 
heroic as any in the world; but that their 
officers were drunkards and debauchees, 
and that the Russian war department, which 
should have sustained them, was rotten with 
corruption, 

This man averred that at the battle of 
Iiao Yang both Russian. and Japanese 
generals gave the orders for retreat at about 
the same time, each feeling that the battle 
was lost; but the Russian regiments re- 
ceived their order first, and, as the Japanese 
saw them retreat, they moved forward. 
He held, too, that the anti-Japanese agitation 
in the public schools of San Francisco was 
secretly fomented and made an international 
incident by the Japanese themselves, in order 
to divert attention from what they were 
doing in Manchuria; and more to the same 
effect. 

I have cited these opinions because they 
are illustrative of many that I heard in the 
Far East. I need hardly say that I regard 
them as unjust. Their very bitterness 
indicates the prejudice which gave some of 
them birth and added exaggeration to others. 
Even if they are all true, however, the Japan- 
ese are simply doing what it is notorious that 
some American corporations have been 
doing for years. Rebates, adulterations, 
evasion of customs, short weight, unfair 
crushing of competitors, and kindred methods, 
are not so unfamiliar to Americans that they 
need lift hands of holy horror when they hear 
about them in Asia. 

The fact is that the white trader has had, 
until recently, his own way in the Far East. 
He has cajoled and bullied and threatened 
and bribed the Asiatic to his heart’s content 
and his pocket’s enrichment. He has domi- 
nated the markets, charged what prices he 
pleased, and reaped enormous profits. When 
he has got in trouble with local authorities, 
he has called upon his government to help 
him out of the scrape. The story of the 
dealing of Western nations in Asia includes 
some of the most disgraceful incidents in 
history. 

Now, for the first time, the white man finds 
himself face to face with an Asiatic who 
can beat him at his own game. The Japan- 
ese are commercially ambitious and want 
those rich markets for themselves. They 
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are going after them and getting them. It 
is rather late in the day for white men to go 
into paroxysms of grief and indignation over 
commercial methods which they themselves 
have long practised. 4 


Literature. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PROTESTANT Doc- 
MATICS. By Dr. P. Lobstein. Translated by 
Arthur Maxson Smith, Ph.D. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. $1.62 postpaid. 
There are always worthy persons ready to 
say, Let us have a religion without dogmas! 
With them the very word ‘‘dogmatic”’ has 
come to mean something wholly arbitrary, 
and perhaps quite unreasonable. The editor 
of this book, and certainly Dr. Lobstein, 
“stands” for no such foolish and trivial view 
of dogma. Dogma originally meant some- 
thing that seems good; 7.e., a wise principle 
to follow. Christianity itself could not exist 
without a background of dogma. ‘‘Because 
Christianity is a life which began by incar- 
nating itself in a history, we have need of a 
dogma. Indifference to dogma would be to 
refuse to acknowledge . . . the facts which 
form the objective and historical part of the 
Christian religion.”’ Accordingly Prof. Lob- 
stein traces the growth of dogma from the 
early Christian Church and the fathers to 
the present day. Protestant dogma is 
wholly different from that of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Our Protestant dogma 
can even attain to something of scientific 
clearness. “Just as esthetics is constituted 
a science by the sole fact that it deduces the 
immanent laws of the beautiful, and strives 
to express these in clear and precise words, so 
dogmatics responds to its scientific mission 
by faithfully reproducing and connecting 
with rigor the immediate affirmations of the 
Christian consciousness.” Jesus is himself 
the foundation of our faith, and “‘the proper 
object and substance of Protestant dog- 
matics is the fact of salvation through Jesus 
Christ.’”’ Dr. Lobstein does not dodge the 
dogma of the Trinity, though he would have 
us approach it in a somewhat different 
fashion from that of the theologians; not, 
indeed, from its metaphysical side, as of the 
three persons in one God, but “‘to compre- 
hend the meaning and value of this dogma 
it is necessary to start out from the redemp- 
tive work in which the Son of God appears.” 
There is even something of passion, some- 
thing of the mystic glow of a poet in the way 
in which this writer closes his study of a 
subject popularly supposed to be capable of 
generating little enthusiasm. But we may 
remember that in the mystical rose of Para- 
dise, where dwell Thomas Aquinas and the 
subtle Schoolmen, Dante found the full- 
blooming flower of holiness, the rapt con- 
templation of which could fill him with the 
highest ecstasy. 


THe Face or THE Freyps. By Dallas 
Lore Sharp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.25 net.—Prof. Sharp’s essays 
have nearly all become familiar in the pages 
of the Aflantic Monthly, but it is a pleasure 
to meet them in book form, when one’s 
enjeyment takes on a quality of permanence 
and rounded satisfaction. Prof. Sharp is 
a nature-worker undoubtedly, one of that 
“distinct, yet unclassified,” species of whom 
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he writes as at once brother and critic, but 
he is also a human nature-writer and mixes 
his observations with personal interpreta- 
tions and reactions. He seeks ‘‘an open- 
eyed, scientific sight of things as they actually 
are’’; but he knows, as Browning knew, that 
summer, redundant with leafage and flower, 
is only the framework that waits for a 
picture to frame until warm, human per- 
sonality appears as the central interest. 
Prof. Sharp goes out and sees things; then: 
“Tf they turn to poetry, let them turn. 
For so does the squash turn to poetry when 
it is brought in-from the field. It turns to 
pie, it-turns to poetry, and it still remains 
squash.”’ It follows that the nature-writer 
must be egotistic: he must say, ‘‘Nature 
andI.” MHeis the frankest of men, in whom 
of all writers honesty and sircerity must 
be the beginning of wisdom. Prof. Sharp 
has also the happy gift of seeing the right 
relations of common things to great ideals, 
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the happiness in a change of work and a 
variety of interests, the joy in growing 
children, in home sutroundings, and in the 
old-fashioned blessings that have nothing 
to do with making more money or reforming 
the world, which, so far as Prof. Sharp and 
his delighttul essays are concerned, is un- 
doubtedly a very good world just as it is, 
even though the occasional tragedy must 
be admitted as contrast or stimulus. 


Groscur’s SYNCHRONIC CHART OF UNITED 
SratEs History. By Ernest D. Lewis. 
New York: The Windsor Publishing Com- 
pany. $1.50 net.—This reference chart is 
an ingenious arrangement for ‘‘ making 
history visible,” and it will undoubtedly 
prove to be of great assistance not only to 
educators and students, but to any one who 
ever has octasion to ask a question concerning 
a date or period in American history. By 
this method facts, dates, and statistics are 
brought readily before the eye. In the 
first place the author has constructed a chart 
which shows, when unfolded, the entire 
history of the United States at a single view, 
and much of its geography as well. Upon 
it each important event of our national 
history is set down in such a way that its 
relation to every other event, both in time 
and locality, may be seen at a_ glance. 
Each State has its separate place, and its 
career may be traced back to the territory 
from which it developed. The influence of 
European nations is emphasized by the 
coloring of the various portions of the chart 
and contemporary events in Europe are 
shown whenever they have borne with im- 
portance on the new world. A_ second 
valuable feature of the book is a series of 
statistical tables in which the facts are not 
merely itemized, but diagrammed, con- 
tinuing the appeal to the eye rather than to 
the memory. The more important individ- 
ual industries of the land are similarly 
treated, affording much information valuable 
in business. Finally there is a strictly 
chronological history, which gives brief 
descriptions of important events in the sim- 
plest, most unadorned form. ‘The book has 
been received with approval by such edu- 
cators as Prof. William Lyon Phelps, Prof. 
Edward Channing, Dr. Charles M. Andrews, 
and others representing the leading colleges 
and universities of the country. 


THE DWELLER ON THE THRESHOLD. By 
Robert Hichens. New York: The Century 
Company. $1.10 net.—The most persist- 
ent impression made upon the writer by the 
reading of this novel is that, undertaking 
to put in order what are called the wonders 
of modern psychological discovery and the 
subliminal self, the book becomes a source 
of disenchantment. In The Garden of Allah 
Mr. Hichens was able in a wonderful way to 
make the experiences of the men and women 
whom he sent into the Desert of Sahara 
suggestive of wonder, awe, mystery, and the 
brooding of the supernatural. He makes 
the very barrenness and desolation of the 
desert suggest spiritual realities. In this 
work he takes such modern ideas as telepathy, 
mind-reading, hypnotism, double personal- 
ity, and the transference of traits from one 
mind to another, and, setting them forth in 
the form of a narrative, contrives to make 


them seem utterly sordid and common- 
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place. All the mystery vanishes. Com- 
pared with the idyl of an oasis in the desert, 
this episode of cultivated life in London 
seems materialistic and devoid of spiritual 
suggestion. The novel is cleverly put to- 
gether and shows the author’s constructive 
power; and, to those who believe in the 
possibility of the things he relates—and they 
are many—the book will be of enthralling 
interest. 


ALISE oF Astra. By H. B. Marriott 
Watson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.50—An Englishman is wrecked 
in a railway train in a little dukedom in 
Eastern Europe, and, in consequence, drawn 
into a tangle of plotting and conspiracy. 
The succession to. the dukedom is in danger 
and German interference is feared. For 
some unknown reason the Englishman stays 
in the country, runs all sorts of risks, is the 
instrument of plotters of various kinds, and 
in the end, of course, finds his soul-mate in 
the Princess Alise of Astra, who had been 
one of the principal schemers in the politcal 
game. 


TrutHs. TaLKs with A Boy CoNCERN- 
Inc HimseyF. By E. B. Lowry, M.D. 
New York: Forbes & Co. 50 cents.—-This 
is one of the many books brought out by the 
new fad for what is called social purity. 
It is one of the best of its kind, being wholly 
free from some of the pernicious suggestions 
offered by the outpourings of men and 
women whose intentions are better than 
their performance. The chapters concern- 
ing quack doctors are useful and necessary, 
but some of the familiar talks would prob- 
ably make boys laugh and do them no good. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Vir Publishing Company issues the 
only authorized translation of Hans Wegener’s 
book of instruction to young men which, 
in Germany, has reached a circulation of 
one hundred thousand copies. The author 
of We Young Men has placed the stress 
on the scientific and physical, intellectual 
and social results of right living as con- 
trasted with wrong living, rather than upon 
the moral and ethical aspects of the ques- 
tions he discusses. He is concerned with his 
subject as it presents itself in the light of the 
present material and physical life. A brief 
introduction is furnished by Sylvanus Stall. 


To the attractive series of volumes which 
include the essays and addresses of the late 
Henry D. Lloyd, the publisher (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons) have added Mazzini and Other 
Essays and Lords of Industry. The first 
of these, beside the title essay, contain 
interesting papers on ‘William Morris,” 
“Emerson,’’ and ‘‘Sir Harry Vane.’’ Others 
treat “‘Some Dutch Notions,’’ ‘‘Free Speech 
and Assemblage,’’ ‘‘The Scholar in Con- 
temporary Practical Questions,’’ ‘‘Is Per- 
sonal Development the Best Social Policy?’’ 
and ‘‘No Mean City.’’? The second volume 
is devoted to Mr. Lloyd’s favorite topic, the 
evils of trusts and corporations. The es- 
says treat, among other matters, of the 
Standard Oil Company, the Sugar Trust, 
and the Anthracite Coal Monopoly. Mr. 
Lloyd was a vigorous ‘‘tribune of the people,”’ 
and spoke with no uncertain note. Time 
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has brought into favor, in discussing these 
matters, a more temperate tone than Mr. 
Lloyd usually employed; but these papers, 
dating from 1881 to 1903, will long remain 
as stirring memorials of the radical opinion 
of their day. 


Music Received. 


From William A. Pond & Co., New York. 


Magdalene. Easter Anthem. By George William Warren: 

The Gondolier’s Song. By Erick Meyer-Helmund. 

Lord in Mercy, Hear Us. Response. By F. W. Wodell. 

Hours of Rest. By Ferdinand Hiller. _ 

O Grateful Evening Silence. By Carl Reinecke. ‘ 

Thy Life was Given for Me. Quartet. By B. O. Klein. 

The Wood Nymphs. By Henry Smart. 

Dip Me in the Golden Sea. By Dave Braham. 

Through Love’s Eternity. Duet. By W. C. Williams. 

The Risen King. By J. E. Allemong. — 

Perfect Peace. Sacred Song. By William Dressler. 

Captivating. Waltz. By Samuel S. Aronson. 

The Boston. Dance. By Alma M. Dodworth, H 

Dickinson College Medley. By Gen. Horatio C. Kin, 
LL.D 

Annual No. 43. 


Easter Carol. By various authors. 


FOR AN EASTER GIFT 
POEMS OF BELIEF 


By Theodore C, Williams 


Mr. Williams presents in this volume, in noble and sus- 
tained verse, his religious convictions, and the result is not 
only good thought, but good poetry. The book has many 
quotable lines and should be read as a whole to be appre- 
ciated.—Boston Transcript. 

The strain is alwaysaspiring. There areno doldrums, no 
wails of defeat, no slackening of hold upon the positive and 
stable good. And this good cheer is not that of mere buoy- 
ancy, but is rather the music of a strong current setting stead- 
ily Godward. Theindefinable grace that distinguishes poetry 
from mere verse pervades every page.—Christian Science 
Monitor. 

This fine sonnet to Virgil is one of a group of several 
sonnets of equal distinction. Mr. Williamsalso writes stately 
blank verse, as exemplified by such poems as ‘Seneca on the 
Soul” and ‘‘Ave Roma Immortalis.” But the prevailing note 
of his volume is religious, as his profession warrants and his 
title indicates. Sincerity of faith and loftiness of aspiration 
mark these religious pieces.—Chicago Dial. 
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THE CHURCH WHICH LIETH 
FOURSQUARE 


BY 
Rev. WILLIAM SAFFORD JONES 


There is more than one gate into the City of 
God, the Kingdom of Heaven. Let the Church 
Universal catch the vision of the city which lieth 
foursquare, with gates on the east and north 
and south and west; let her give up the notion 
that the City of God has only one gate through 
which men and women can pass into the King- 
dom of spiritual peace and power; and heresy 
trials would cease all over Christendom, ecclesi- 
astical persecution would be a relic of the Dark 
Ages, justice and sympathy would dictate the 
policy of every council and presbytery and 
conference, love would be the motive-power of 
every ecclesiastical act, moral and religious 
fruitfulness the test of spiritual vitality. Too 
long have men seen but one gate, and that in 
their own corner of the Kingdom of God. 
Now it is high time that men should open their 
eyes more widely and behold the many gates 
through which from age to age the multitudes 
of truth-seekers pour into the realm of faith. 
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The Home. 
Cathkin! Babies. 


O little catkin babies, 
Come out along the willows, 
I wonder were you dreaming 
Upon your tiny pillows. 


And did you hear the flutter 
Of bluebird wings above you? 
And did you waken, knowing 
That little children love you? 


O little catkin babies, 
Now we can play together. 
We'll make you'glad you wakened 
. To all this sunny weather. 
—Phila Butler Bowman, in Little Folks. 


The Domestic Doll. 


BY CAROLINE S. ALLEN. 


Little Emily heard Aunt Patience and 
Aunt Alice talking together one morning. 
What they said made her wonder what was 
meant by the word “domestic.” 

“Ethel isn’t naturally domestic,’ said 
Aunt Patience. ‘‘Her tastes are intel- 
lectual.’’ 

“And so it’s all the more to her credit that 
she tries so hard,”’ said Aunt Alice. 

“J only wish she had asked my help 
first.’ And Aunt Patience sighed as she 
held up what was meant to be a pinafore 
sleeve, but was shaped somewhat like a 
watering-pot. ‘‘Grandfather is calling you, 
Emily dear.’’ 

Little Emily was between eight and nine 
years old. She had hair so dark it was 
always called black, though really not quite 
black. Her eyes were a lovely, smiling blue, 
and her cheeks like rosy, polished apples. 
Emily could run like the wind, and she did 
so now in answer to grandfather’s call. 

Grandfather was out in the barn, piling 
up kindling-wood in orderly stacks. ‘The 
wood had a nice, spicy smell. 

“Here’s something a little girl can help 
me about,” said he. 

Emily not only loved grandfather very 
much, but she felt a great respect for him, 
so that it made her proud to be asked to 
share in any task of his. She hopped nimbly 
about, gathering up the kindlers, and tried 
to lay them in the pile as evenly as possible. 

“What have you been doing this morn- 
ing?” asked grandfather. 

“T helped Aunt Alice wipe the spoons 
and forks,’’ replied Emily. “And then I 
hemmed five inches on grandmamma’s 
night-cap.”’ 

“Ah, I’m glad to see you’re so domestic,” 
said grandfather, patting the small black 
head approvingly. 

“Then ‘domestic’ means ‘useful,’ thought 
Emily. 

Later in the day all the little girls who 
were just then at the parsonage took their 
dolls down into the Fairy Circle. Each 
little girl carried also her work-basket and 
some scraps of muslin and lace; for it 
was now late spring, and surely high time 
the dolls’ summer frocks were under way. 
Polly Comforter was to have one of blue, 
Matilda Rosy preferred pink, Daisy Dimple 
chose yellow, while Emily’s doll, Susie, 
spoke for lavender. 

“T see that old Mr. Cox has passed away,’’* 


*Said by a little Cambridge girl of seven. 
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said Betty, who had been sitting with Uncle 
Doctor while he read to Aunt Patience from 
the morning paper. 

“OQ Betty, why do you talk so old?” said 
Barbara. 

“What shall I say, then?” 

“Just say he’s dead, of course.” 

“JT think ‘pass away’ is nicer. 
Alice says things don’t die, not ever.” 

“They do, then. Look!’ said Barbara. 
And she crunched a malicious-looking spider 
with her heel. “Emily, isn’t \ this lace 
darling? I found it under Miss Mollie’s 
bureau.’’ 

“Would you have short or long sleeves?” 


Aunt 


asked Anne, holding up a piece of dimity | 


for general inspection. 

“Short, if that’s all the stuff you’ve got,” 
said Emily. ‘There’s baby! See, he’s 
doing ‘bean porridge hot’ with grandfather.’’ 

“T could do the same at his age,’ said 
Betty. ‘‘Oh, dear, I’ve left my thimble 
up at the house.”’ 

“Take mine,’ offered Barbara. 
hot as fury! I'd rather sew without.” 

“‘Let’s plan how we want our children to 
be when they’re big,” suggested Emily, 
knotting a thread of lavender silk. 

“‘Let’s!”’ cried the other three. 

“T want Polly Comforter to be very 
gentle, and to wear soft, slippy things, and 
be kind as anything, and think of lovely 
things to do, so that all the children will 
love her,’’ said Betty. 

“Why don’t you just say you want her 
to be like Aunt Alice?”’ asked Barbara, ‘“‘I 
don’t want mine to be exactly that kind,” 
she went on. “‘Aunt Alice is all right, but 
I want Matilda Rosy to be ath—ath’”— 

“Athletic,” prompted Betty. 

“Ves: I want her to be a famous climber.” 

“Mountains or trees?’’ asked Anne. 

“Both,”’ said Barbara, promptly. ‘‘She’s 
got to swim like anything,—mules at a time! 
And—let’s see—and play football.” 

“‘O Barbara!” cried Betty, wide-eyed. 

“Well,” said Anne, pinning a narrow 
flounce to the yellow frock, ‘‘Daisy Dimple 
is going to be a wonderful musician, so that 
people will come away from Worcester to 
hear her play.” 

“‘On the piano?”’ inquired Emily. 

“Oh, nol Any one can play the piano. 
On the—on the clarinet and harp, both. 
She’ll play at concerts, and maybe for balls.” 
Anne paused, lost in dreams of her daughter’s 
promising future. 

“Now it’s your turn, Emily,’ said Bar- 
bara. ‘‘What’s Susie going to be?” 

Susie was a broad-faced rag doll, not half 
so pretty as her cousins. But how good- 
natured she looked! Polly Comforter, Ma- 
tilda Rosy, and Daisy Dimple felt that 
they might ask anything of Susie. She 
was sure to oblige. 

Emily sat thoughtful. 

“Well,” said Barbara, impatiently, 
she going to teach, or what?” 

“Why don’t you have her write books?” 
suggested Anne. 

“Or be a great beauty?” said Betty, at 
the same time eying Susie somewhat dubi- 
ously. ; 

“No!” declared Emily, sitting straighter, 
and plunging a vigorous needle. ‘‘ My child’s 
going to be domestic.” 

‘And she spoke so decidedly that the 
other little girls knew that was settled. None 
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quite clear as to the meaning of “domestic.” 
So they watched with interest as Emily 
seized her doll and a pair of scissors, and 
began to show Susie how to cut out a sleeve 
from the lavender muslin. 

“Lay it flat, my child,’ said Emily. 


“Smooth out every wrinkle. No, don’t 
scoop out so much at the top!”’ 
And this was but the beginning. If ever © 


a doll led an industrious life, Susie, for the 
next week, was that doll. The other dolls 
looked on in secret amazement, but at no time 
offered to follow her example. 

Susie, as I have said, was—well, not 
slender. Like’ many wide persons, her 
tastes were indolent. For instance, she 
dearly loved to lie abed of a morning, and, 
until the fatal word ‘‘domestic’’ loomed on 
her horizon, she was usually: to be found in 
her crib at nine o’clock, or even ten. Now, 
however, spurred on by an ambitious mamma, 
the half-past six rising-bell had hardly begun 
its clanging before Susie found her patch- 
work quilt and other coverings thrown off, 
and her clothes popped on quicker than ever 
before. To a less good-natured doll this 
would have been quite irritating, especially 
as with one eye she could see Polly Comforter, 
Matilda Rosy, and Daisy Dimple still 
adream on their down pillows. 

“Don’t racket so, Emily!” grumbled 
Barbara: ‘“‘breakfast isn’t till half-past 
seven.”’ 

“T know it,” said Emily, “but Susie’s got 
heaps to do before then.” 

Poor Susie! Yet there were consolations. 
Several mornings she received from Aunt 
Patience a delicious sip of buttermilk, and 
once grandfather, coming in from his early 
raking of the garden paths, took the doll 
in his hands, and tossed her up so high she 
could see into the quivering branches of the 
birch-tree. When grandfather caught her 
again, he said she was “‘a fine girl.” Emily 
heard him say it. 

These good things happened, you under- 
stand, after Susie had heiped set the break- 
fast-table (she smoothed the salt-cellars 
beautifully) or dusted grandfather’s desk 
or done some other helpful little task. 

After breakfast Susie had a chance to learn 
all kinds of housework. With her own 
little blue-handled broom she helped sweep 
off the piazza and set the small green chairs 
in an orderly row. While wiping the tea- 
spoons in the dining-room, she listened to 
the pretty stories Aunt Alice told Emily— 
tales of long ago, when Aunt Alice was a 
little girl. 

And, later in the morning, while Polly 
Comforter was reading, 

“T had a little pony, 
And he was dapple gray,” 

and Matilda Rosy was rebelling against her 
first diving-lesson in the meadow brook, and 
Daisy Dimple was practising with all her 
might upon a harp,—that is, upon a comb 
with tissue-paper over it,—then it was that 
Susie sat on a high stool by the kitchen 
table and learned to cook. 

“T can’t have yez botherin’ me ahl the 
marnin’!” cried Hannah. ‘‘Bliss your heart! 
sure, an’ is the shtool high enough? Indade, 
’n ye can’t make cake! Here, thin, dip in 
your spoon. I'll flay yez aloive if ye let so 
much as a dthrop come on me clane table! 
Ah, there, an’ what did I tell ye? Niver 
moind, darlint!. "Tis Hannah will wipe it 
up for yez.” 
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“T like you to scold me, Hannah,” said 
Emily, cheerfully. ‘You say it so kind.” 

“An’ do I thin?” said Hannah, trying to 
be severe. “Ye should lave the doll up- 
stairs! I can’t have it loppin’ into me cake- 
bowl.” 

“Please, dear Hannah! I care so much 
to have her learn to cook. It’s no use to 
turn your head, Hannah, I see you smiling!”’ 

Hannah's smile, indeed, reached far around. 

Yes, Susie made currant-cake, and baked 
it herself in the big oven» beside Hannah’s 
mountainous loaf. Another day she made 
a custard in one of the smallest egg-cups. 
And grandfather tasted her brewis, and 
said Aunt Patience herself could not make 
better! Susie learned all about pandowdy, 
too, though I will admit Hannah helped a 
good deal about that. 

“What a sight you are, Susie!’’ exclaimed 
Daisy Dimple, as, dressed in a new pink 
gingham, she passed by the pantry window. 
Daisy Dimple was on her way to the barn, 
where she was to receive from Uncle Robert 
her first lesson on the clarinet. 

Susie, you remember, was always good- 
natured, so she only laughed as she looked 
down at her bedaubed pinafore. 

On Monday, while Hannah was doing the 
big family washing, Susie was allowed a 
small wooden tub on the back steps. Emily 
fixed everything nicely for her. First she 
brought out a dipperful of hot water and 
poured it in the tub. Then she put a small 
forefinger into the water and drew it out 
again very quickly. Next she ran with the 
dipper to the pump, and got half a dipperful 
of cold water. When this was poured into 
the tub with the hot, the water was found 
to be just comfortable. A scrap of yellow 
soap was begged from Hannah, to make 
beautiful, foamy suds. Hannah said: “Stand 
out o’ me tracks, ye tormint! Is it clothes- 
pins ye’re wantin’? Take some, thin, from 
me basket,—an’ bliss the blue eyes av ye!”’ 

I think not Poliy Comforter, ina “‘slippy” 
blue frock on the piazza, reading ‘‘The 
Purple Jar,’—not Daisy Dimple, dancing 
in the north parlor to Miss Mollie’s latest 
waltz,—no, not even Matilda Rosy, whose 
ecstatic splashings in the meadow brook 
could be plainly heard,—not one of the dolls 
was now guite so happy as Susie. 

It was such fun, with sleeves rolled above 
her elbows exactly like Hannah’s, to plunge 
her bare arms into the soapsuds and to see 
the little garments growing clean. And 
then, when the clothes had been passed 
through the doll’s own wringer, Susie found 
it delightful to hang them out over a string 
fastened from the back-door knob quite 
over to the crab-apple-tree. 

Aunt Alice tied one string for her. When 
it was up, although Aunt Patience waited 
at the road and said, ‘‘Hurry, Alice! you 
know the library meeting’s at ten,’ Aunt 
Alice thought a stronger string would hold 
the doll’s wash better, and went into the 
house for this tougher twine, coming back 
quite breathless. 

Perhaps you think Susie kept on working 
thus industriously all through her summer 
vacation. You doubtless think she did so 
for at least a month. Must I tell you the 
truth? Of course I must, but my pen can 
hardly write the words. Susie was domestic 
for exactly eight days, a week and a day, 
you see. 

On the ninth morning Susie got up five 
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minutes after the rising-bell rang, and when, 
after breakfast, a dish-towel was offered her, 
she frowned darkly. Hannah spent the 
morning all by herself in a silent kitchen; 
for the doll, who had of late been her close 
companion, was now in the clover-field, 
turning somersaults on a hay-mow. 

“JT don’t see that your child’s so awfully 
domestic!” called Barbara, from her high 
perch on top of a laden hay-cart. 

“She doesn’t have to be, now!” shouted 
Emily, ‘‘she’s learned how.” 


The Brave Sir Tortoise Shell. 


BY ELIZABETH HILL. 


In days of old, when kittens bold 
Went roaming far and wide, 
An ogre bad his castle had 
Upon a mountain side, 
And every Friday evening he 
Ate fifty pussy-cats for tea. 


At open gate he used to wait, 
And, with a genial grin, 
Wayfarers all he’d gayly call 
To come and dine within: 
“Hi, Sir Grimalkin! prithee rest 
Awhile, and be my honored guest!” 


Then, when that cat was nice and fat 
With cod-fish, mouse, and cheese, 
The wretch would look at his chief cook 
And say, “Boiled chestnuts, please!’’— 
Which was his signal, false and grim, 
That Puss was to be boiled for him. 


But by and by some curious eye 
Observed, beyond a doubt. 
Though cats galore went in that door, 
No kitty-cats came out. 
Yet none was brave enough to dare 
Attack the monster in his lair. 


“Ho!” cried the king, —“ Whoe’er will bring 
Yon horrid ogre low, 
Or knight or knave, so be he brave 
Our royal grace shall know. 
What hero cat his sword will draw, 
And win the Princess Pussy’s paw?” 
Then many a knightly kitten dight 
In shining coat of mail 
And many a kit with naught but wit 
Went up to try—and fail: 
The ogre asked them in to eat 
And—had his usual Friday treat. 


At length, one day, a pilgrim gray, 
With mild and trustful air, 
At dinner time the hill did climb, 
The ogre’s meal to share. 
The crafty ogre never dreamed 
That kitten was not what he seemed. 


But when he heard the fatal word, 
“Boiled chestnuts,” up he sprang; 
From ‘neath his cloak, with mighty stroke, 
His magic weapon rang, 
And brought the ogre to his knees,— 
Just in the act of saying “please.” 


No graybeard he who thus did free 
The land from dreadful plight, 
But sleek and slim, with whiskers trim, 
And eyes like emeralds bright: 
Sir Tortoise-shell, the debonair,— 
Fit consort for a bride so fair. 


The wedding cake they then did bake, 
The wedding bells did chime; 
The kitty-cats flung up their hats, 
And had a scrumptious time. 
“Hip, hip, hurrah!” they cried in glee, 
“We never shall be boiled for tea!”’ 
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Topsy. 


One of the most sagacious little dogs in 
London belongs to Mr. Nice, the keeper of 
Highbury Chapel. Topsy is not an idle 
dog. She is busy from Monday morning 
until Saturday night; for what with keys to 
watch, doors to attend to, and many other 
things besides, her time is fully occupied. 

Sunday is Topsy’s rest day, and right glad 
she seems not to be expected to do any work 
on Sunday. She has been trained to distin- 
guish the difference between Sundays and 
week days. : 

Mrs. Nice has a fine cat, which lives in 
the same rooms with Topsy. She pays 
all due respect to pussy. When the cat has 
her milk, Topsy sits quietly by to watch 
her drink it. When pussy has finished, 
Topsy expects the saucer refilled for herself. 
If she is kept waiting for her milk longer 
than she thinks right, she rings the bell; 
that is, she taps the saucer. If not at once 
attended to, she taps again and again, until 
she has due attention. 

About eight o’clock in the morning she 
may be seen sitting in the window watching 
for the boy who calls for the keys of the day 
schools. These keys are Topsy’s particular 
charge. She will not allow them to be taken 
from their place on the wall unless it be by 
her master or by the person accustomed to 
give them up at night; and, if left anywhere 
within reach, she hides them under the carpet. 
She then sits beside them, and cries most 
pitifully until Mr. or Mrs. Nice hangs 
them up in their place. 

Topsy is very affectionate, and distressed 
if her master or mistress be unwell or in 
trouble. The affectionate little creature 
never seems content to lie down at night 
without first putting out her paw and shaking 
hands with her master. It is her good-night. 
The Tidings. 


Playful Ponies. 


No boy out of school shows his sense of 
happiness or freedom more strongly than 
a horse or a pony does when first turned 
loose for a run at grass,—tearing round the 
paddock, now stopping for a moment to 
snort and fill his lungs with fresh air, and 
then, with a kick up of heels, continuing 
his gallop. These, spells of play last longer 
with some horses than others, depending 
often upon the length of time the animal 
has been stable-fed. A horse that is turned 
out daily merely trots off a few yards, with 
a merry laugh, before beginning to nibble 
the fresh sweet grass. In the stable the 
amusements of horses too often take the 
form of wanton mischief, or some such 
horse-play as unhooking a stable-jacket and 
tearing it up, or biting holes in their own 
clothing, kicking their stalls to bits, etc.; 
while a very playful pony has been known 
to indulge in pulling the feathers out of 
pigeons’ tails.—Selected. 


“Oh, dear!’’ mourned three-year-old Rollin, 
who had just given up a toy to his little 
brother Davie, “I wish I didn’t always 
have to give things to Davie ‘cause he’s 
younger! You let him be younger all the 
time, and never let me be it once! Please 
can’t I be it now, mamma, and then he'll 
give me back my engine!” 
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On this day, when far away from us the 
word of benediction is spoken over the earthly 
form of our late pastor, it is our need and our 
duty to find utterance for something of that 
which we think and feel here in the scene 
where we knew him and revered him and 
loved him. Whatever formal expression we 
might use would be but the helpless language 
with which in such hours we dimly intimate 
feeling and apprehension deeper than our 
forms of thought and speech. I have been 
asked to make utterance for you. I can 
but think again with you of our privileged 
hours in this endeared house of worship 
and prophecy. I can but listen again in 
memory to his careful and exalted word and 
hear his voice rising in earnestness and 
emotion when he unfolded with solemnity 
and impressiveness his deep convictions. 

I can but remember the deep sense of re- 
sponsibility he had for his high office among 
us, and the humility with which he measured 
his best effort beside his greater ideal and 
desire. I am thinking again with you of 
his constant and anxious care for the activi- 
ties of this religious society, and his longing 

“to see it strong and unhindered in energy 
and effort for the higher welfare of this 
community. All who came near to him 
well know that this all-controlling devotion 
to religion and duty gave unity and aim to a 
rich and varied culture. We saw in him dis- 
tinction and refinement of mind, a joy in art 
and letters, a rare discernment and apprecia- 
tion of all beautiful and precious things; but 
we remember that these were means and re- 
sources tributary to his deep and fervent pas- 
sion for the spiritualizing of the commen life 
by the religion of the spirit. We saw him 
honor man as man and heard him sternly 
censure pride of intellect. We discovered 
that the uncommon attainments that might 
have sequestered him from the broad and 
common highway belonged to one inspired 
by the ideal of democracy and pledged to the 
realization of its most generous expectancies. 
Bred in the Hopedale community, he cher- 
ished to the end the faith and hope of that 
Christian brotherhood. He preached and 
prophesied the equal and intense diffusion in 
our concerted living of all those things that 
are the means and the conditions of a com- 
pleted human personality. These ideals 
mastered him. Gentle and sensitive and re- 
tiring in spirit, he had yet the bold conscien- 
tiousness of the uncompromising reformer. 
We hear again the ring of his voice when he 
spoke of Parker or of Garrison. He, like 
them, was faithful and true to strong convic- 
tions, but he wounded no one. An instine- 
tive gentle consideration made him incapable 
of injustice. 

We think again of his varied and uncom- 
mon culture and of the grace and charm of 
his social bearing, of endowments and apti- 
tudes that often tempt men to look for the 
scenes and conditions that favor their enjoy- 
ment. Our friend would have counted that 
a desertion and defeat. He was the servant 
of the spirit that struggles to mix itself with 
life. He was always ready to do the work of 
the pioneer, to serve where there was need 
and dearth and scant conditions. In earlier 
years he devoted his high accomplishments 
to the struggle of a ministry among the hope- 


*Words spoken in the Unitarian Church in Mead- 
ville March 19, by Prof. F. A. Christie. 
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less poor of London. In later years he wel-. 
comed the arduous and isolated toil of build- 
ing a church in the Far West. We are glad 
to think that after days of adventurous en- 
terprise and sacrifice he found some rest and 
refreshment in our quiet and our attachment 
tohim. What Iam saying of him seems cold 
and impersonal. It must needs be so, for I 
have dwelt under his roof and shared his fire- 
side and his love. I have seen in some daily 
intimacy the holiness and perfection of his 
spirit and his word and deed. Should I 
search my memory I should find no remem- 
brance of a moment when he fell below 
the height of his pure rectitude and justice 
and sweetness and self-denial. He always 
walked with God, and he can never be out of 
the presence of God. I treasure a little book 
he gave me. It is called ‘‘The Practice of 
the Presence of God.” His daily life was a 
book of just this meaning .to me, and it is 
too sacred and too beautiful for any words 
of mine, and the feeling which he has become 
in me below the depth of all words is one o 
the holy things that shrink from all ex- 
pression. 

This reverence is yours. It is in the silence 
of your hearts. Shall we not attest it by 
rising together and standing for a moment 
in assent to the message that we shall send 
to her of whom we think when we think of 
him? 


The congregation stood in assent to the 
following expression :— 

“This congregation learns with deep 
sorrow of the death of Rev. William H. 
Fish who, by his preaching of the highest 
truth, by the nobility of his personal life, 
and by the ministration’ of his friendship, 
became and will ever be a spiritual presence 
in our lives. Joined in this sorrow and 
love, we return thanks to our Father in 
Heaven for his pure service and pray that the 
comfort of divine grace may be with Mrs. 
Fish, for whom we attest our sympathy 
and affection.”’ 


New York Letter. 


I saw such a pretty sight the other day, 
one of those soul touches that sets the 
thoughts to quicker motion. 

I was passing through an ugly section of 
the city, where dirt and disorder were the 
rule. On top of a mound of soil that had 
been left after an excavation two little 
children were playing. On that unlovely 
spot they had planted a withered flower 
and were making, with patient baby hands, 
a setting fit for the future of that which had 
no place but in their tender imagination. 

Suddenly the ugly neighborhood was, 
for me, transformed: the spirit of love, of 
resurrection, of life permeated it. Those 
little toilers had, by their faithful hope, set 
the world to music. For them the withered 
flower was to bloom in a bright future; 
for me came the assurance that honest 
endeavor is capable of changing sordid con- 
ditions to inspiration and joy. 

Such propelling moments give us heart 
to- labor and love, and make us realize 
anew the kinship of all humanity. The 
transfiguration on that mound of earth 
was the one thing needful to scatter doubt 
and depression. It had its part in the 
wonderful plan that includes us all. 
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Somehow it made me think of Emily 
Dickinson’s gentle words:— 


“They might not need me - 
Yet they might—~ 
T’ll let my heart be 
Just in sight. 
A smile so small 
As mine might be 
Precisely their necessity.” 


After all, it is the “keeping of our hearts in 
sight” and the “‘smile’ that goes. to the 
perfecting of all life. 

This sentiment™~is, on the whole, the 
ground-plan of our faith. We cannot too 
often repeat this to ourselves and live it 
before others. So many need us; so many 
lack the ‘“‘smile’’ in their dreary years; the 
heart and smile religion is the biggest one 
on earth. 

Here in our borough of Brooklyn the 
civic movement—the Forward Movement 
it is called—is gaining power. All churches 
unite in it, and creed holds no part. It 
is rather humiliating to us Brooklynites 
in this ‘‘City of Churches” to learn that 
there are more dark-room tenements here 
than in Manhattan, more landlords break- 
ing the laws. 

Of course we have long felt that we were 
not getting our share af the money for im- 
provements, and now -we are told that we 
do not get what we want because we do not 
know what we want! When a school or 
subway is proposed, Brooklyn does not come 
forward as a borough and ask for it; but 
the Heights, the Park Slope, the Bedford 
District, and Flatbush all put up a jangling 
appeal, and, since one cannot be divided into 
four, we get nothing! 

This Forward Movement is designed to 
bring the four quarters of our borough to- 
gether in a common interest, and, overlooking 
sectional selfishness, seek to have Brooklyn 
the beautiful adjunct it should be to the more 
mercantile Manhattan. 

The several churches are undertaking the 
awakening of conscience in the landlords’ 
breasts. The women, too, are organizing 
and getting into touch with the people of 
our tenement quarter. Of our Unitarian 
churches the First Church has, of course, 
long worked along this line in its Willow 
Place House. Now, with the new minister 
in charge, there will doubtless be much 
energy directed through that mission. 

The installation of Mr. Lathrop was a 
dignified and impressive service. Beside 
the ministers of our own denomination 
the principal men from the orthodox pulpits 
took part, and the music was beautiful. 
Mr. Lathrop has been warmly welcomed 
here, and he has a bright future and a wide 
field of service. 

The Third Church, Mr. Brundage’s, is 
in a good condition in every way. At the 
last Alliance meeting Mr. Goldsmith of 
Yonkers gave a fine paper, which was highly 
appreciated by the women of the society and 
the guests. The late sale held at Unity 
House was most successful, as was the one 
held the 17th of March at the Second Church 
(Mr. Dutton’s). At this little fair—and it 
was a very modest one—$goo were raised. 

On the 19th of March Mr. Griffin preached 
for Mr. Dutton and Mr. Dutton preached 
in Canada. Mr. Griffin came to the Second 
Church as a friend, for he was always pop- 
haifa with the people. Some items from the 
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last yearly report of the Second Church may 
be of interest to its friends. 

At the annual dinner one hundred and 
nine sat down, and nearly all remained to 
the parish meeting later. The reports 
showed progress in every department of the 
church work and the Reserve Fund now is 
$5,100. More money was raised in 1910 
than in any year since 1903. 55 per cent. 
of the church collections went to outside 
work. 

Just now Mr. Dutton is arousing much 
enthusiasm and urging the people to per- 
sonal service outside the church domain, 
but always this society has been foremost in 
generous giving to outside calls. 

The Men’s clubs of Unity Church and the 
Flatbush church often join at a supper. 
Both these churches have accommodations 
for such affairs, and they are heartily en- 
joyed. 

Mr. Harvey of the Flatbush society has 
given the people of that section a rare treat 
this winter in a course of Sunday evening 
lectures. The topic has been Five Great 
Religions. ‘‘Confucianism,’’ the address by 
Dr. Chen-Huan-Chang of Pekin; ‘‘Buddh- 
ism,’ by Prof. Macujiro Honda; ‘The 
Religion of Islam,’’ by Mohammed Alex 
R. Webb; “Judaism,” by Dr. Samuel 
Schulman; “Christianity,” by Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes. 

The Lenox Avenue Church (Mr. Wright’s) 
is vigorously holding its own place in the 
community. Every phase of service seems 
to be covered by that society, and recently 
a men’s club—Between Friends it is called, 
and I do so like the name—has been formed. 

“Tn this world of imperfections,’ says 
Stevenson, ‘“‘we gladly welcome even partial 
intimacies. And, if we find but ove with 
whom we can walk in love and simplicity 
without dissimulation, we have no ground of 
quarrel with the world or God.” 

Between Friends! What a happy chance 
for men to realize what Stevenson so per- 
fectly puts! 

The Washington Heights Society really 
seems to be planted on sturdy feet. Since 
Mr. Eliot installed Mr. Robjent the church 
work is secure, and the Women’s Alliance 
is already acknowledged as a factor in its 
line. One of its members has just been 
elected to office in the New York League. 

By the way, the League programme for 
March, as has been already noticed in the 
Register, for the first time in its history dealt 
frankly and umreservedly with Suffrage. 
The subject was splendidly given by Mrs. 
Harper, and the meeting was large. 

The Staten Island Society is bravely going 
its leaderless way. Every Sunday the 
pulpit is supplied, and the church work 
goes on without interruption. There is 
always something encouraging in the sight 
of a society bravely living out the ideals its 
minister left, as a heritage, to it. The 
stretch of a pastorless space may be bitter 
hard for the people, but it is a great example 
for onlookers. 

The Jersey City Alliance, the latest re- 
cruit in the League ranks, has now fifteen 
members. 
liberal movement in New Jersey should be 
a cause for national rejoicing. 

At the Elizabeth church Mrs. Whitney 
and Mrs. Blackwell occupied the pulpit 
every morning during March; and on March 
26, in the evening, Mr. John Haynes Holmes 


It is going to succeed, and every ! 
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Wise foresight should 

lead you to keep in the 
Cupboard a half dozen or 
more handy packages of 


Uneeda Biscuit 


They won’t get broken, musty, 
soiled or soggy like ordinary 
soda crackers because their 


Crisp, clean freshness is 


protected by the 
moisture - proof 
and dust-tight 
package. 


Never Sold 


lectured on the Revolutionary Function of 
the Modern Church. 
The Women’s Alliance is dealing with the 


following topics on its programme: ‘‘Civic 
Questions”; ‘Woman’s Interest in the 
State”; ‘“‘Woman’s Interest in the Na- 


tional Government and World Questions.” 

For the Men’s Club a paper on “Our 
County and City Highways” was given on 
March 8 by Samuel Koestler, Esq. 

The Montclair society has had a remark- 
able series of Sunday evening lectures. 
John Graham Brooks, S. Adolphus Knopf, 
M.D., Frederick C. Howe, Rev. 


J. Horace McFarland, Prof. Edward T. 
Devine, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, and 


C. S. Chapin and Prof. W. S. Munroe have | 


been the speakers. 
The last meeting, March 26, was ad- 


Anna |} 
Howard. Shaw, Harvey W. Wiley, M.D.,| 


dressed by Prof. Arthur C. McGiffert, 
D.D., of New York City on the Religious 
Situation. 

The Unitarian Club of New York held 
a meeting March 29. The subject was “The 
Relation of the Church to Politics.’”” The 
speakers were Rev. John P. Peters of St. 
Michael’s Church and Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson of Boston, Mass. were 


Books Wanted. 


Any Sunday-school having on hand a 
set of song and service books which are not 
in use will confer a favor by giving or selling 
them at a second-hand price to the First 
Universalist Sunday-school of Hamilton, 


Ohio. Address Charles A. Sager, Super- 
intendent, 426 Ross Avenue, Hamilton, 
| Ohio, 
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Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
The directors of the American Unitarian 


Association held their regular monthly 
meeting at 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, 
March 14. There were present Messrs. 


Atherton, Backus, Eliot, Fox, Homer, Howe, 
Hutchinson, Lincoln, Long, Pierce, Reccord, 
and Williams, and Mrs. Coolidge, Mrs. 
Keyes, and Mrs. Loud. 

In the absence of the secretary the as- 
sistant secretary was elected secretary pro 
tem. 

After the reading of the records of the last 
meeting the treasurer presented the follow- 
ing statement for the month of February, 
IQII:— 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand: Febo2, 29rd oh. sisi: jefuwe lem a $24,320.90 
From donations .......0 cee cece ec sawees 7,120.68 
Income of invested funds .............- 3,913.58 
Interests dice pierre sn cee cole 24.4) 


Gift of Jesse H. Metcalf, Providence, R.I., 
to create a fund to be known as the 
Jesse Metcalf Fund, unconditioned... . 

Gift to establish the ““M. D. A.” Fund, 
to be held temporarily in trust for spe- 
cial purposes and ultimately uncondi- 
tioned 

Gift of Charles H. Sholes, Boston, Mass., 
additional, unconditioned 

Gift of Mrs. Ellen Talbot Baker, Boston, 
Mass., in memory of her mother, Mrs. 
Anne M. Smith, for the Endowment 
Fund of the First Congregational Parish 
of Petersham, Mass., to be held in trust 
for the benefit of that parish.......... 

Unitarian Service Pension Society Per- 
manent Fund, additional gifts 

Investments, received for reinvestment . . 

Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 
repaid on loans 

Reimbursements for advances on sundry 
accounts 

Publication Department receipts 


2,500.00 


40,332.87 


1,000.00 


1,100.00 
Pb aoe 1,050.00 
14,375.00 
eee Dement Rec hn 555.00 


PAYMENTS. 

For missionary purposes 
Books and tracts for free distribution 
Publication Department, payments 
Salaries and other missionaries’ expenses .. 


Expenses of Unitarian Building........... 440.27 
Investments ...... edcsigaalen clench 53,577-87 
Accrued interest on investments.......... 217.50 
Cash:on hand March 1, rort ..............-: 33,306.15 
$07,313.74 


Upon report of the Finance Committee 
the following votes were passed :— 


Voled, That the agreement between the donor of the 
“M.D. A.” Fund and the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion which has been read be approved, and that the action 
of the treasurer in signing the same be ratified and con- 
firmed. 

Voted, To cancel $450 of the appropriation for the 
Publicity Department uncalled for. 

Voled, That $450 be appropriated for the Department 
of Social and Public Service to provide for the increase 
of the expense of the Bulletin, owing to its enlarged cir- 
culation. 


Under Miscellaneous Business it was 


Voied, That the agreement with All Souls’ Church, 
Washington, D.C., as amended at the last meeting, be 
confirmed and adopted, and that a copy of the agreement 
be spread upon the records of the board. 

Voted, That Rev. Samuel McChord Crothers, D.D., of 
Cambridge be invited to preach the Anniversary Sermon. 


The committee appointed at the last 
mecting of the board to consider alterations 
in the Building presented its report, and after 
discussion it was 

Voled, To approve the general scheme proposed by the 
committee and to request the proper officers of the Asso- 
ciation to communicate with the directors of the Sunday 
School Society and report back to the board when further 
details have been arranged. 


The Committee on the Middle States 
reported that they had had a conference 
with the Executive Committee of the di- 
rectors of the Conference of the Middle 
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States and Canada, and had reached a 
working agreement which will be duly sub- 
mitted to the board of directors of that 
conference, and, if approved by that body, 
will be submitted to this board for its action. 
The president read communications from 
the officers of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association in regard to matters in 
the Canadian North-west, and his action 
was informally confirmed. He further 
brought to the attention of the Board vari- 
ous matters of denominational interest which 
did not require immediate action, but upon 
which he sought the general counsel of the 
directors. 
The meeting adjourned at 4.12 P.M. 
Respectfully submitted, 
F. STranteyY Howe, 
Secretary pro tem. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


A Strategic Point. 


The following address was delivered be- 
fore the Unitarian Club of Boston by the 
Rev. Augustus M, Lord, D.D., of Providence, 
R.J. It is so sane and far-seeing and withal 
so vigorous in expression that we have 
secured it for our readers of this column. 


A strategic point of course implies an un- 
captured position, an unsolved problem; and 
it is along this line of unsolved problems, 
of battles to be fought and won,—it is con- 
cerning the attitude of mind and the temper 
of heart which such a situation implies that 
I want to speak. I shall take for a point 
of departure President Eliot’s notable in- 
scription on the front of the Collis P. Hun- 
tington Memorial Laboratory at the Harvard 
Medical School :— 


Lire 1s SHORT 

Tue Art LonG 

THE Occasion INSTANT 
EXPERIMENT PERILOUS 
DECISION DIFFICULT. 


is sown thick with 
The fixed lines of 
automatic prosperity are being rapidly 
broken up. Certainly this is eminently 
true in the business world. Business in the 
old days, once established, largely ran 
itself; the difficulty was in establishing it, 
or in getting inside of a business already 
established. But to-day this is no longer 
true. The rapid increase in needs, the 
changes in invention and improvements of 
material have brought about a close and 
constant competition which forces the busi- 
ness man to unremitting watchfulness toward 
enormously increased chances both of suc- 
cess and of failure, and to a swiftly recurring 
need of sound judgment and strong courage 
in the face of those chances. 

The same statement, or something very 
like it, would hold good of professional life. 
How large a part courageous experiment 
and swift acceptance and development of 
new discoveries are playing in medical 
science we all know. And in what is perhaps 
the most conservative of all professions, the 
law, the distinction between the old method 


The modern world 
unsolved problems. 
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of teaching and of practicing and the new is 
most marked. Or consider those fields of 
activity where we are brought together not 
on the basis of trade or profession, but on 
the ground of a common humanity. Take 
the field of charity, for instance. How 
far we are from the old methods of contented, 
indiscriminate almsgiving! And yet how 
full of problems is the future! How much 
is unsettled! 

Now the fact is that the moment advance 
is made through discovery or experiment, 
through the development of new needs or 
new resources, through the advance of 
knowledge or skill, in any one of these various 
departments of human interest or human 
necessity, that moment advance is forced, 
directly or indirectly, in every other de- 
partment. The column must close up. 
Science and sentiment, mind and morality, 
thought and feeling,—what affects any 
one of them vitally affects all the rest. 

I think this correlation of progress becomes 
most clearly visible among us in its effects 
on institutions which we have inherited from 
the past. The world which the institution, 
political, social, educational, spiritual, means 
and seeks to serve, changes much more 
swiftly than does the institution itself. 
And the problem is whether or not the 
institution can succeed in serving the changed 
world. Nowhere is this problem of read- 
justment more pressing than in the institu- 
tion of religion, in all that class of interests 
which we are accustomed to think of as 
belonging to the domain of the Church. 

The issue is put frankly and clearly by 
James Darmesteter, the brilliant French 
essayist. ‘‘If,’’ he says, “‘the Church misses 
its opportunity, ...the necessary work will 
be done otherwise, and with greater diffi- 
culty. The gain which the future could 
extract from this admirable instrument of 
unity and propaganda will be lost for the 
work, and the scientific sect will be called 
upon to assume sole charge of the world.”’ 

There you have it. That challenging 
“if”? sends cowards to the rear and brave 
men to the front. 

And now I want to turn the whole current 
abruptly and bring it to bear directly on a 
single point, the strategic point of the re- 
ligious situation to-day, the prime oppor- 
tunity of the Church. Why should not all 
we have thought of have an immediate and 
important bearing on the Sunday school? 

In the first place, it becomes clear at once 
that the work of the Sunday school must 
for the present be problematic, a realm of 
many wnsolved questions. For it touches 
at many points the fields of education, of 
charity, of religion; and all of these, as we 
have seen, are characterized by much that 
is problematical. And I think we gain 
courage from the mere recognition of this 
fact that the problems of religious education 
are not isolated. 

Many who have been active workers in 
the Sunday schools have allowed themselves 
to become low-spirited because the work of 
late years has not run along smoothly in 
even grooves which could be followed almost 
by instinct. There were strange lapses, 
desertions, and restlessness, and they have 
thought these things peculiar to their work: 
perhaps they have attributed them to 
defects in themselves. Whereas; we have 
seen this problematic element is the chal- 
lenging voice of the great world which has 
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sent its summons to every earnest worker 
in every serious work; and its meaning is 
not foreboding and dismay, but, if we will, 
invitation, inspiration, the tonic piquing 
of all that is wise and good and strong in 
manhood and womanhood. 

For, let me say,—turning the same point 
to bear on any here who have not interested 
themselves in the Sunday school because 
they have thought its work feeble, senti- 
mental, outgrown,—concerning the value of 
the Sunday school itself there is no question 
whatever. It has a work to do for the world, 
it offers you an opportunity to work for the 
world, for your fellow men and women, a 
work which exists nowhere else so ready at 
hand, so adinirably fitted to ends which 
are every day becoming more apparent. 

If the Sunday school fails in that work 
through our faintheartedness, selfishness, 
neglect, doubtless, as Darmesteter says of 
the church, the work will be done somehow, 
but at an infinitely greater cost, with in- 
finitely greater waste. And the responsi- 
bility, the shame, will rest with us, who 
would not work, or who worked half-heart- 
edly, in the strenuous days of new beginnings 
which are now our portion. 

Let me restate for you some of these un- 
solved yet inspiring problems which mark 
the ways of approach to this strategic point 
in church work, the Sunday school. 

First, there is the radical question of what 
shall be taught there. That used to be so 
easily settled. It was a mere learning of 
questions and answers, a reading of verses 
and chapters. And the teaching of the day 
school, let us remember, was not much 
better. But now we are beginning to under- 
stand the Biblical record of the develop- 
ment of religion from the grossest idolatry 
on to the prophetic vision, we are beginning 
to appreciate the literary grandeur and the 
moral inspiration of the Bible at its best, 
and we are trying to learn how to bring this 
to bear on the life of our own time. 

We are finding out the religious use of 
books other than the Bible. We arelearning 
more every day about the nature of child- 
hood, the kingdom of heaven in a child’s 
soul, which needs to be revealed to itself, 
in order that it may realize itself. 

Full of unsolved problems as this new 
teaching is, yet how much more inviting and 
absorbing to those of brave and patient and 
unselfish heart are the new books, the new 
experiments, the new ventures, than was 
the old certainty! 

Then there is the question of the relation 
of the Sunday school to the church. The 
school should make the church interesting, 
and the church should make the school 
interesting. To follow out our military 
analogy, the church should be a recruiting 
ground for the Sunday school quite as much 
as the Sunday school should be a recruiting 
ground for the church. As a matter of 
fact, the two have drifted apart. How 
shall they be brought together? By the 
direct relation of the minister to the school? 
Surely, but more than that, I believe, by 
the direct relation to the school of the great 
mass of the congregation behind the minister, 
if not as teachers, as learners; if not as hand- 
to-hand helpers, at least as helpers in the 
home. 

Certainly the Sunday service of public 
worship carmot afford to us older people all 
the possible opportunities of our religious 
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institutions to give and to receive of the 
things of the spirit. Men and women 
nowadays are interested in many methods 
and means of doing good. But as good as 
any may be the Sunday school, as a means 
of strengthening the moral life, giving 
serenity to the feelings and dignity to the 
thoughts. And how much we need that 
gift in these days when there is so much in 
current literature and in prevelant custom 
which tempts to empty excitement and 
shallow folly! 

Let us have some of the earnest purpose 
and devoted effort of these public-spirited 
men and women who attend our services 
turned inward to meet this responsibility 
close at hand,—their eagerness to develop 
new resources, their alertness to see new 
opportunities. Surely it is poor strategy 
to spread all one’s forces along the frontiers, 
and leave the walls of the citadel of the spirit 
unmanned and unprovided with the latest 
and best means of defence. 

What I have tried to do this evening is 
simply to place before you some ways of 
approach, phases of strategic policy, by 
which the present situation in the world of 
the spirit may be turned to the advantage 
of our churches, or rather by which our 
churches may be used to the best advantage 
in meeting the vital issues of our day and 
generation in the world of the spirit. I 
have tried to do this from the same point 
of view that would be taken by a scientist 
in stating scientific problems, the burden 
of whose message would be, not how dis- 
couraged we ought to feel, but how much 
that is worth the best thought, the most 
strenuous effort, of the best men and women 
there is in these untrodden ways of a glorious 
future. Prof. Johnson of the Engineering 
Department of Harvard says finely, “An 
engineer, when he looks over a stretch of 
varied country and plots out a difficult 
piece of work, never confuses obstacles with 
objections.” 

I place the problems of the Sunday school 
side by side with the problems of commerce, 
of politics, of society, and I would not 
dwell on the deserved shame that will rest 
on us if we fail, but rather on the glory that 
surely waits on our success. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


The Seventh Biennial Bazaar. 


The time has come about when the pre- 
liminary arrangements for the seventh 
fair, held biennially by the Young People’s 
Religious Union, must needs be begun. 

The fair will no doubt take place some time 
in early November at one of the Boston 
hotels, probably the Vendome; and before 
long circulars will reach the unions, asking 
help and co-operation for this the seventh 
of our biennial bazaars. As many of the 
unions disband for the season before May 
and even early in April and do not resume 
their work and meetings until November 
or sometimes later, it seems advisable to 
have this matter brought to the attention 
of all our members early. 

It would be well to come to some decision 
as to what table to take or to assist, as often 
there is some preference; and an early 
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choice would prevent readjustments and 
possibly disappointments later on. No tables 
have as yet been assigned or taken. Con- 
tributions of articles for the various tables 
will be needed as usual, and donations of 
money are always acceptable. If neither 
of these is possible, personal service and 
assistance at the time of the fair are most 
essential, be it remembered. There, then, 
are these three ways in which help may be 
rendered. Those who cannot serve in one 
capacity may in another; and what we 
should especially like is an ‘All-together- 
ness’’ in this attempt next fall. 

The last fair in 1909 netted exactly 
$2,054.70, and that sum was considered an 
excellent showing; since then our oppor- 
tunities for denominational service and 
helpfulness have so broadened that we shall 
need to vastly increase this amount in order 
to accomplish much that we wish. 

The general committee on the fair is not 
as yet fully completed, but so far comprises 
the following: Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, 
honorary president; Miss Mallie J. Floyd, 
chairman; Mr. O. Arthur McMurdie, treas- 
urer; Miss Caroline B. Brown of Newton, 
Miss Harriet E. Johnson of Boston, and Mr. 
John H, Wilson of Cambridge. 

We wish all who see this notice to consider 
carefully what she can do to assist and to 
communicate such intention to Miss Floyd, 
the chairman, at once. Suggestions for 
tables and novel attractions are solicited; 


Deaths. 


FAULKNER.—At Santa Barbara, Cal., Tuesday, March 
14, 1911, suddenly, Anne Robbins Faulkner, daughter of the 
late James R. and Catherine R. Faulkner of Massachusetts. 


SHELDON.—Entered into rest March 20, rorr, at New 
Haven, Conn., Abby Barker Sheldon, born at Syracuse, 
N.Y., Nov. 10, 1832. 

She was the daughter of Samuel Elbridge Barker and 
Abigail Tama Robinson, who attended Samuel J. May’s 
church, and were active workers in the Abolitionist cause. 
She was deeply interested in all the current movements 
looking toward betterment, especially as they affected 
women. She was an ardent suffragist from the time of 
her first meeting with Lucy Stone at the Syracuse Con- 
vention of 1858. For eight years she was president of 
the New Haven Woman’s Suffrage Association, and was 
a warm friend of ali the pioneers in this reform. Before 
her marriage she managed a fruit farm in Northern New 
York in a.manner to excite the interest and enthusiastic 
approval of Horace Greeley and Charles Downing of 
Albany. In 1861 she was married to Joseph Sheldon 
and has lived since then in New Haven, Conn. Their 
home has always been headquarters for all visiting pub- 
licists and reformers. Every widening opportunity for 
women, either in business, science, or education, has 
been a source of great satisfaction to Mrs. Sheldon; and 
many young women have been strengthened in their 
struggles by her practical help, her keen sympathy, and her 
wise counsel. She was a woman of unusual mental at- 
tainments, of high ideals steadfastly maintained, of pro- 
found sympathy and unselfishness. Her life has been 
an inspiration to all who knew her, and her memory will 
be a constant incentive to gentler, kindlier living and 
renewed consecration to advancing ideals. She is survived 
by her husband and two daughters, Frances Sheldon 
Bolton of New Haven, Conn., and Elizabeth Sheldon 
Tillinghast of Arcadia, R.I. 


Position WANTED. Middle-aged lady, refined, 
competent, trustworthy, position as housekeeper and 
companion for elderly lady or gentleman, or gentleman 
andson. Best of reference. No postals. Address F. E., 
Care Christian Register, 272 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


CAMPS TO LET IN CANADA on lake Mem- 
phremagog: Birchbay, $300, and Cedar Lodge, $400. 
Everything attractive: air, view, water, farm supplies, 
cabins. Suitable for families or groups of friends. Apply, 
H. R. Mussey, Columbia University, N.Y. 
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and it is hoped that every Unitarian will do 
something, be it ever so little, and so help 
to make this fair the most attractive and 
most successful of any the young people 
have ever held. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Monday, April 3, at eleven o’clock. 
Officers of other branches are cordially in- 
vited. 


At All Souls’ Church, Roxbury, Warren 
Street and Elm Hill Avenue, the subject 
of the vesper service on Sunday, April 2, 
at 4.30 o’clock, will be ‘‘The Habit of Hap- 
piness.”’ 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, on 
Sunday, April 2, the morning service at 
eleven will be conducted by Rev. Francis 
G. Peabody D.D., and the vesper service 
at four o’clock by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 


In King’s Chapel, Sunday, April 2, at 
3.30 P.M., Prof. George F. Moore will preach. 
At the Lowell Institute Lecture on Monday, 
April 3, at 2.30 P.M., Prof. W. W. Fenn 
will speak. Wednesday noon, April 5, 
Rev. Theodore C. Williams will conduct the 
service. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet at the house of Rev. A. H. Robin- 
son, Newton Centre, Monday, April 3. 
Luncheon will be served at 1. The subject 
of the paper will be ‘‘The English Versions 
of the Bible.’”’ Train for Newton Centre 
leaves the South Station at 12.20 P.M. 
Electric cars for Newtonville Square connect 
with cars for Newton Centre. Leave car 
‘at Cypress St. 


Churches. 


Boston.—First Church, Rev. Charles E. 
Park: The Women’s Alliance Branch will 
hold its monthly meeting, April 13, in the 
chapel, At 11.30 there will be an address 
by Rev. George E. Macllwain of. Middle- 
boro, Mass., who will speak on ‘“‘The Build- 
ing up of a Country Parish.’ All are cor- 
dially invited. 


ALAMEDA. CaL.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rey. Florence Buck: With the advent of 
New Year’s Day this church entered on a 
new epoch of life. It is once more in work- 
ing order, with a settled minister. It is 
rallying its former members and supporters 
to renewed efforts and awakened life. The 
minister offers during Lent a course of lessons 
on the liberal faith and its application to 
life with the following topics: ‘‘The New 
Attitude toward Religion,” ‘The Enlarging 
Thought of God,” “Experience of Religion 
and Knowledge of Truth,” ‘‘The Meaning 
of Prayer.” A confirmation class will be 
received into membership in the church at 
the Easter service. The Unitarian Club, 
which has two hundred and fifty-three 
members, has entered on its fifteenth year 
of life. Lectures have been given twice a 
month and monthly vesper services are held. 
The average attendance at the church 
service increased during February. On 
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February 23 a reception was given for Miss 
Buck, which proved a delightful occasion. 


ANDOVER, N.H.—Congregational Unita- 
rian Society, Rev. Henry G. Ives: “This 
parish, reaching the splendid young people of 
Proctor Academy, continues to have good 
fortune. Its Women’s Alliance, never so 
strong as at present, is planning a fair in 
May, to provide a maintenance fund for the 
beautiful church which has so recently been 
given to us. Already $900 has been raised, 
and we hope to increftse it in time to $2,000. 
The local Women’s Industrial Society cleared 
$340 at its fall fair. The Sunday-school 
continues vigorous and largely attended. 
A wonderful gift of almost one thousand 
books has come to it from the First Parish 
of Cambridge, Mass., accompanied by two 
hundred printed catalogues, giving Andover 
one of the best selected Sunday-school li- 
braries in America. We have given our old 
library to the new movement at Potter Place, 
with dishes and lamps from our old quarters. 
Our local Women’s Alliance recently gave 
it the largest contribution it has so far made 
to any cause, and went on record as ex- 
pressing our heartiest good will for its suc- 
cess. We are glad to see our liberal faith 
able to help our neighbors as well as our- 
selves. 


ARLINGTON, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. Frederic Gill: The annual 
parish meeting was held on Tuesday, March 
14, and was marked by what was probably 
the largest attendance ever known at a 
similar meeting in the history of the parish. 
The various reports showed the church to 
be in a prosperous condition, an encouraging 
net gain being shown for the year, noi- 
withstanding severe losses by death. The 
income was $5,842.22, with all bills paid, 
and a balance of $230.51. The church has 
no debt. The strong branch Alliance holds 
weekly work meetings for about six months 
of the year, with literary and social meet- 
ings once a month. Just now a religious 
study-class meets on Wednesday afternoons, 
and devotes itself to strictly devotional 
and practical religion. The Junior Alliance 
works with the Alliance in many Ways, and 
also has a class in Arts and Crafts work. 
The Boys’ Club has been reorganized by 
Mr. E. P. Turner, who is peculiarly well 
fitted to lead the boys in various lines of 
occupation and study. During the winter 
the young people held fortnightly Sunday 
evening meetings which were well attended. 
The Sunday-school is a particularly en- 
couraging department of the church life, 
being well organized and very prosperous, 
with a satisfactory graded system in opera- 
tion. During March and April the minister 
is giving a series of four addresses in the 
vestry, on Sunday evenings, on the story of 
the Bible in connection with the three 
hundredth anniversary of the King James 
Version. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. E. Q. S. Osgood: Within 
a few months Mr. H. K. Willard of Wash- 
ington, D.C., has presented the church in 
Brattleboro a replica in marble of Larkin G. 
Mead’s well-known statue, ‘‘The Recording 
Angel.’’ This was ordered at Florence last 
summer, and proved to be the last work of 
the sculptor, since his death occurred soon 
after its completion. Mr. Willard pre- 
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sented this statue to the church in memory 
of his father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Augustus Willard, who years ago 
were identified with the society. The statue 
was put in place the past week, and on 
Sunday, March 19, the services of the day 
were in harmony with the occasion. Beauti- 
ful flowers adorned the pulpit. There was 
a large attendance of parishioners and 
friends; and the pastor referred in the 
course of his sermon to the fine qualities 
that marked the lives of Mr. and Mrs. 
Willard and of their devotion to the liberal 
faith. The life of Mr. Mead was also 
dwelt upon, and the tefty ideals he constantly 
had-in view as an artist. What added much 
to the interest of the service was the fact 
that Mr. Mead lived in Brattleboro as a 
boy, and that the statue called ‘‘The Re- 
cording Angel”’ is simply a copy of a figure 
moulded out of snow, which nearly sixty 
years ago appeared as his handiwork, one 
New Year’s morning, in the village square. 
The Unitarian church is close by the spot 
where the snow angel stood in its dazzling 
beauty beneath the winter sun; conse- 
quently there is a special fitness that this 
last portrayal of it should be found within 
its walls, and all the more because Mr. 
Mead was in the olden days a worshipper 
there. 


Evanston, It1.—Church of All Souls, 
Rev. James Vila Blake: Beginning with 
March 26 four Sunday evening lectures 
will be given by the pastor on ‘“‘Jesus of 
Nazareth.’’ The special subjects are an- 
nounced as follows: ‘‘Thought is Mighty, 
no Matter how Humble the Thinker,” 
“Love is Mighty, no Matter how Humble 
the Lover,” “‘ Devotion is Mighty, no Matter 
how Humble the Devotee,” ‘‘ Thought, 
Love, Devotion, accumulated in Person and 
Character.’”’ The last lecture will be appro- 
priate for the evening of Easter Sunday, 
on which it falls, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Spring Garden 
Church: Through an oversight the pro- 
gramme of the installation of Rev. Kenneth 
E. Evans, which took place on Sunday, 
Jan. 8, 1911, was not sent at the time it 
occurred. Rev. Peter H. Goldsmith of 
Yonkers, N.Y., preached the sermon. Rev. 
Charles E. St. John introduced the min- 
ister and welcomed him to the conference. 
Rev. J. Clarence Lee of the Universalist 
Church of the Restoration extended a 
welcome to Philadelphia, and Rev. Oscar 
B. Hawes gave the right hand of fellowship, 
to which the new minister responded. Rev. 
C. A. Henderson of Wilmington, Del., bade 
him ‘God Speed.’’ Rev. W. M. Gilbert 
and Rev. Joseph H. Amies of the Universalist 
Church in Philadelphia also took part in 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 


assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 


Children cared for in private families in close relations 
hip = central ee ‘ 
pplications solicited from families within fo: iles of 
‘oston, who will take children to board atin ae 
Additional donations and bequests from adults are 
greatly needed to meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President, 

Rev. C.R: Eliot, Sic, Wim. 'H. Slocum, Treas. 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 

279 Tremont St., Bosto: 
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the service. The benediction was sent by 
Rey. Charles G. Ames of Boston, a former 
pastor of the church. The congregation and 
friends of this church tendered a‘reception on 
the evening of March 21 to their recently in- 
stalled pastor and his wife. 


POTTER PLAcE, N.H—AIl Souls’ Union 
Church, Rev. Henry G. Ives: This new 
parish tingles with all the energy of a fresh 
movement. The community has adopted 
the All Souls’ Union Church as its own. 
It prefers to wait until the debt (exclusive of 
the arrangement with the Church Building 
Loan Fund) is cleared off before dedicating 
the building to our simple creed. We ac- 
cept God as our Father, all men as our 
brothers, Christ as our Leader, and we leave 
each one free to interpret these statements. 
Already the neighbors have raised three 
times the amount of money originally ex- 
pected of them. Now the young people 
plan dramas, a friend has proposed a whist 
party, suppers will be given, and a fair 
held while the summer visitors are with us. 
The religious services continue to attract 
audiences which fill the little chapel, and a 
vigorous Sunday-school has been organized. 
The local women’s club, which has existed 
for seven years, has reorganized itself into 
an organization to help the church. This 
may. ultimately merge with the present 
committee of thirteen women who manage 
the kitchen arrangements. The community 
has long been starving for a religious and 
social centre of this kind. It is intensely 
grateful to the good friends of the neighbor- 
ing parish of Andover who have made it 
possible. 


Summit, N.J.—The Unitarian Church: On 
Tuesday evening, April 4, at eight o’clock, 
Rev. Howard Colby Ives will be installed 
as minister of this church. After an invo- 
cation and Scripture reading by Rev. Eliza- 
beth Padgham, Mr. Frederic C. Brown will 
bring greetings from the congregation, and 
Rey. Minot C. Morgan will offer prayer. 
The installation address will be given by 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes. Rey. Edgar S. 
Wiers will give the right hand of fellowship. 
The new minister will be welcomed to church 
work in Summit by Rev. Robert Chipman 
Hull and to the conference by Rev. George 
H. Badger. Rev. Walter Reid Hunt will 
give the charge to the people, after which 
the benediction will be pronounced by Mr. 
Ives, 

Meetings. 

SoutH MippLEsEX CONFERENCE.—The one 
hundred and thirty-second session of the 
conference was held in the Unitarian church 
of Belmont on Wednesday, March 22, Presi- 
dent Allen French presiding. The opening 
devotional service was conducted by Rev. 
Ralph H. Cheever of Stoneham, The annual 
reports of officers were presented and ac- 
cepted. The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year and directors for three 
years: president, Henry M. Williams, Esq., 
of Cambridge; vice-president, Rev. Charles 
A. Allen of Waverley; secretary, Rev. Harry 
Lutz of Newton; treasurer, Mr. Charles W. 
Stone of Watertown; directors, Rev. Alson 
H. Robinson of Newton Centre and Mr. 
Alonzo E. Locke of Lexington. It was voted 
to contribute the sum of $25 to the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. Following a brief 
address by the president, Rev. William I. 


The Christian Register 


Lawrance, president of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, was introduced, who took 
for his topic ‘“‘ The Strategic Point in Church 
Work.” This strategic point Mr. Lawrance 
claimed is religious education. He traced 
the methods of the Christian Church of the 
Old World down to the Protestant movement, 
when the emphasis was changed and placed 
upon the truth. He alluded to the old 
methods of revivals to secure recruits for the 
churches; but in later years there has been 
a rapid decline of revivals and a rapid rise of 
the Sunday-school movement, until it is the 
characteristic movement of to-day. There 
are at the present time one and a half mill- 
ion people engaged in Sunday-school work. 
To the Unitarian church many people and 
ministers have come from other denomina- 
tions. But at present the attitude of other 


to have fewer recruits to our churches in this 
manner’ We have reached a crisis and must 
look to our own people for building up our 
ious education. ‘The strong Sunday-school 


row. There are at present some 25,000 


persons in the Sunday-schools of our denomi- |, 


nation, with 3,500 teachers. Of these hardly 
six per cent. are trained workers. 
Lawrance told how meagre have been the 
courses of preparation for this work offered 
the ministers in the divinity schools of our 
denomination, but at present they are awak- 
ening to the need and providing courses. 
Among the needs of the Society he mentioned 
more kindergarten material and more working 
material generally, and the imperative need 
of another field agent. The discussion was 
entered into by Mr. French, Mr. Macdonald, 
and Mr. Massick, minister of the Univer- 
salist Church of Arlington. Rev. George 
Hale Reed gave the invitation to luncheon 
and social hour provided by the Belmont 
Church. After luncheon Mrs. Clara Ban- 
croft Beatley spoke upon “Morals through 
Reverence.’”’ In her address Mrs. Beatley 
showed how morals may be taught almost 
unconsciously through the cultivation of the 
spirit of reverence. Among the ways it may 
be done she mentioned respect for self, 
recognition of superiority wherever it may be 
seen, recognition of dependence, the value of 
the young life and the value and dignity of 
age, admiration for the heroic, reverence for 
truth, the beauty of law, beauty in obedi- 
ence to law and beauty in the path of duty, 
the call to temperance and the call to perfec- 
tion. The last speaker was Rev. Henry C. 
Parker of Woburn, who spoke upon ‘The 
Value of Religious Education.’’ Mr. Parker 
pointed out how the human being is superior 
to the brute in the power to think, to feel and 
conceive of a better life, and its instinctive 
efforts to make it so. The purpose of relig- 
ious training, he said, is to get people to act 
more freely and persistently as devotees of 
the higher life. There is to-day need for all 
institutions that minister to the higher life. 
After discussion and questions a vote of 
thanks was extended to the entertaining 
church and to the speakers of the day. The 
closing devotional service was conducted by 
Rey. Joel H. Metcalf of Winchester. 


Personals. 


We are requested by Rev. J. T. Sunderland 
to say that in the paragraph printed in the 


future churches, hence the great need of relig- pie eS 


Mr. }: 


‘thousands 
‘games. 
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last issue of the Christian Register (copied 
from the Springfield Republican), regarding 
his resignation at Hartford and his future 
plans, there was an error which should be 
corrected. He is not under an engagement to 
go again to India for the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. He has several times 
in the past been invited by that Association 


‘to go again, but there is no present arrange- 


ment to do so. 


A mosquito-proof steamship has been built 
for service between English and West 
African ports, all doors, windows, ventilators, 
and other openings being provided with 
copper gauze coverings. 


The erosion of the sea at Cofachel, in 


citeene Ghee coancel thatiwe ate likely ‘South Travancore, says the Madras Pioneer, 
‘has caused very old and curious gold, silver, 


and copper coins with beautiful inscriptions 
and engravings to be unearthed in large 
People from different places 
are pouring in to purchase them. ‘The coins 


i ean ere here icon chusch to-mot- ‘are supposed to have come from remote places, 


owing to some volcanic eruption or earth- 
quake in far-off places. 


Baseball, the great American game, oc- 
cupies a unique position among sports. 
It has a greater attendance than any other 


‘sport can boast anywhere in the world. 
‘Last year 7,256,525 people saw the big league 
‘games, and countless thousands more saw 


the minor league games, and many, many 
saw the unreckoned amateur 


THE HEART OF 
THE CHURCH 


is the Sunday school, and 
every Sunday-school service 
is a throbbing pulse-beat of 
life. However great and 


strong the body, it is to the 
heart that one must look for 
continued life and strength. 

“Inward evermore to out- 
ward is the universal law.”’ 
Newest life is in the centre. 


Evolution is from within. 
And Unitarian growth must 
be primarily from the bud to 
the bloom, from the Sunday 
school to the church. 

To properly nourish this 
heart and centre, the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society 
needs an income of at least 
$10,000 a year. 

Will you help to assure it 
by sending your gift to Mr. 
Richard C. Humphreys, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston? 
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Pleasantries, 


It’s no good wishing you could lay Co- 
lumbus’s egg and hatch the American Eagle. 
Julia W. Howe. 


Thou canst not joke an enemy into a 
friend: but thou may’st a friend into an 
enemy.—Franklin. 


“Binks used to be daft on the subject of 
buried treasure. What’s he up to now?” 
“He’s got up an expedition to Asia Minor to 
try to find the place where Methuselah stored 
his birthday presents.’”’—Toledo Blade. 


Horace Greeley once asked Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, ‘‘'What would you do in time 
of war if you had the suffrage?”’ ‘‘Just what 
you have done, Mr. Greeley,” was the quick 
reply: “‘stay at home, and urge others to go 
and fight.” 


‘The recommendation of the Maine Game 
Commission for more severe treatment of 
careless hunters recalls the way an Indian in 
Washington County once sized up Maine’s 
game laws: ‘‘Kill cow moose, pay $100; kill 
man, too bad!’’—Boston Globe. 


“John,” said the minister of a Scotch 
parish, ‘‘I fear you are growing remiss in 
your religious duties. I have not seen you 
in the kirk these three Sundays.’”’ ‘No,’ 
answered John. “It’s no that I’m growing 
remiss. I’m just tinkerin’ awa’ wi’ my soul 
masel’.”’ 


Rivers had just got home, and was stum- 
bling over the things in the dark hallway. 
“What are you growling about, dear?”’ called 
out Mrs. Rivers from the floor above. ‘‘I 
am growling,’’ he answered in his deepest 
bass voice, “to drown the barking of my 
shins.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


Said the lovely girl: ‘‘Physical culture, 
pa, is perfectly fine. To develop the arms, 
I grasp this rod by one end and move it 
slowly from right to left.’’ ‘‘Well, well!” 
exclaimed her father, ‘“what won’t science 
“discover? If that rod had some broom corn 
on the other end of it, you’d be sweeping.” 


A countryman visited a zodlogical garden 
and saw a kangaroo for the first time. In 
astonishment he sought information of a 
by-stander. The one questioned replied, 
“That is a native of Australia.’ The 
countryman ejaculated, ‘And to think my 
sister married one of those things last year.” 


“Wave you ever seen any worse weather 
than this, Mr. Sailor?” asked a nervous lady 
passenger of a deck- hand. “Take a word 
from an old salt, mum,’’ says the deck- 
hand; ‘‘the weather’s never very bad while 
there’s any females on deck a-makin’ hen- 
quiries about it.’’—Exchange. 


American Tourist (to interpreter): “Ask 
the clerk if Mr. Rousseau is in.’’ Inter- 
preter: ‘Est-ce que M. Rousseau est chez 


lui?’ Clerk: ‘‘Non, monsieur. 
seau n'est pas en ville. 
en Gascogne.’’. Interpreter (to American 
tourist): ‘‘He says that Mr. Rousseau is not 
in., He has gone to thunder in Gascony.’’ 


M. Rous- 
Il est allé 4 Tonnérre, 


Mr. Bliffers and Mr. Whiffers have desks 
in the same office. The other day Bliffers 
was trying to straighten an intricate ac- 
count. “I say, Whiffers,’’ he broke out, 
“can’t you run that typewriting machine 
without making such a confounded racket?” 
“No,” said Whiffers, ‘‘not when I’m writing 
to a man who has called me a fool.’’—New 
York Weekly. 


The Christian Register 


PIPE & REED 


Ys 0 OR 
120 ae) 
* BOSTON ~ MAS: 


RICHARD DIMES 


Manufacturing Silversmith 
Family Silver Cleaned and Repaired. Odd Work Matched. 


tg Harvard Place, Boston Tel. t997-L Main 


Abolish the Ash-Barrel. 


It’s a nuisance, a menace to 
health and a constant fire 
risk. Adopt this modern 
Receiver for ashes and all 
cellar refuse. Fire-proof, 
sanitary, out of sight. 


eaTencicor 
LTISN 


Race MARK 


f Top fush with floor. 
Easy to sweep into. 


Underfloor Refuse Receiver. 


Garbage in Winter. 
The ordinary garbage can 
freezes up, and when the 
collector pounds the can 
to empty it, he ruins the 
ean. This ts avoided by 
using the Stephenson Under- 
ground Garbage Receiver. 
Sold direct from factory. 
Circulars of each free. 
0. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 


pen With 
109 Parrar 8t., Lynn, Mass. No Freezing. No Odors. 


Antique Viewsoi ye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


The MacDutfie School 


For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuttiie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A. B. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass, 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoovee. ns 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social Culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras. For cata- 
logue address, THEODORE PARKER Farr, A.M., Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
Fall Term opens Wednesday, September 20, 1911. 


For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for me 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and Btess 
efficiency. In order to meet the made 
upon it by the churches, it pm at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 


¥F. 0. SOUTHWORTH. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine gymnasium, new this year, 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. 

General high school course. Postgradu- 
ate work, 

Music and Art. 

Domestic Science. Commercial Course, 

Year book and pictures on request. 
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